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Literature 
** Waverley’s’’ Familiar Letters 


Familiar Letters of Sir Walter Scott, Edited by David Douglas. 2 
vols: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


FOLLOWING CLOSE UPON the heels of the two volumes of 
Lowell’s Letters, recently reviewed in these columns, come 
these “Familiar Letters of Sir Walter Scott.” The period 
covered is from 1797, the ge of Sir Walter’s marriage, to 
1825, when he commenced his journal, so that we now have 
a pretty complete story of his life, from the time it began to 
be interesting, told in his own words, 

From .the opening letter in this collection, which is ad- 
dressed to Miss Charlotte Carpenter, who three months later 
became his wife, we are not prepared for the simple and 
easy style of his later correspondence, As a writer of love- 
letters (to his second love, at least: those to the first, by 
whom his heart was broken, are not given here), Scott 
held as heavy a pen as did George Washington. One must 
admit, however, that the circumstances were trying; for 
the young lady had apparently given him little encourage- 
ment, and had actually forbidden him her presence— 
“for the present.” In an entirely business-like manner, he 
goes on to tell her just what his worldly prospects are. His 
ather is in “ easy circumstances,” but still Aés success in life 
must depend upon his own exertions, “ This,” he says, “I 
have always been taught to expect; and far from considering 
it a hardship, my feelings on that subject have ever been 
those of confidence in myself.” At this time Scott, who had 
studied law, had been called to the Bar, and was anticipating 
an appointment to the shrievalty of a neighboring county, 
“presently occupied by a gentleman in a very precarious 
state of health.” To this position a salary of 250/, was 
attached. This must have been a satisfactory showing, for 
Miss Carpenter evidently encouraged his suit; and this en- 
couragement, in turn, seems to have had the effect of mel- 
lowing the lover’s pen, for he writes :—“And did my Love 
really think I had forgot her, or was going to turn a ne- 
dligent Correspondent, at the very time when I would give 

world to be with her, and tell her every hour how much 
T love her?” 

Scott appears to have been upon the best of terms with 
contemporary poets, and many of his most familiar letters 
are addressed to Wordsworth, Joanna Baillie, Hogg, Camp- 
bell and Southey. His admiration for Byron was of the 
Warmest; but he kept his affection for Lady Byron, who was 
frequently at Abbotsford in her days of trouble, The 
romancer made no secret of the fact that he wrote for money. 
Ina letter to Miss Seward he begs her to hold him “ac- 
quitted of the vile vanity of wishing to hold myself forth as 
one Gespising to reap any profit from his literary pursuit, 
which I should hold to be ineffable conceit and folly in 
#man much richer than myself.” Hibs first success was made 
with poetry, which paid better in those days than in these, 
qecnly ; for Scott certainly made money ‘out of his muse. 

0 Surtees he 5 of “ Marmion” as having “ more indi- 
Viduality of character” than the “Lay,” gery “it 
Wants a sort of tenderness which the personage of the old 

gave to my first-born romance.” And again, he 
ites to the same friend:—“ I am very glad you like ‘ Mar- 
mion’; it has need of some friends, for Jeffrey showed me 
erday a very sharp review of it—I think as tight a one 
as he has written since Southey’s ‘Madoc,’ As I don’t be- 
lieve the world ever furnished a critic and an author who 
ere More absolute poco curanti about their craft, we dined 
had a laugh at the revisal of the 
yet Jeffrey's criticisms did sting; for he speaks 



















weave romances! 


very plainly about them later on, and denounces Jeffrey as a 
man with no poetry in his soul, who enjoys running a bard 
to earth for the pleasure of giving him pain, 

Lady Abercorn was one of Sir Walter’s most familiar cor- 
respondents. To herhe wyites in 1809 :—* I have made con- 
siderable progress in a new poem, which I intend to call 
‘The Lady of the Lake.’ The scene is laid in the Perth- 
shire Highlands, which after all present the finest part of 
our mountain prospects. I have taken considerable pains 
on what I have written, and shall be anxious to solicit Lord 
Abercorn’s opinion upon it, because, should it be honored 
he his approbation, I hope he will permit me to inscribe it to 

im,” 

It seems strange to think that there ever was a time when 
there was no “ Lady of the Lake.” Scott wrote this, as he 
did all of his poems, in a very short time, and was well paid 
for it. “It is true,” he writes to Lady Abercorn, “my new 
ditty is sold, but the price is two housand guineas, not 
pounds, When I was fond of horses I learned from the 
jockey to sell by guineas and buy by pounds.” Shrewd 
poet! No wonder he could afford to buy land and builda 
house. “I am abouta grand and interesting scheme at pres- 
ent,” he writes in May, 1811—“ no less than the purchase of 
a small property delightfully situated on the side of the 
Tweed, my native river, The worst is, there are few trees, 
and those all young. I intend to build a beautiful little 
cottage upon the spot, which will either be my temporary or 
constant residence.” The latter it proved to be; for this 
was the inception of Abbotsford. He had the keenest de- 
light in the place even before he began to live there:— 

“ I have just escaped to this place for a few days, to look at and di- 
rect my little creation, I think it will be prettier than I ventured 
to hope, but it will take some years, There is a superb spring, 
which I have covered with a little Gothic screen composed of 
stones which were taken down when the modern church was re- 
moved from Melrose Abbey. As I got an ingenious fellow to put 
my little fragments of columns and carving together, you would 
really think it was four hundred years old, It is covered with 
earth all around, above and behind, and my morning's occupation 
_ been planting weeping willows and weeping birches about and 
above it,’ 


Happy poet! What a place to cultivate the muse and 

In his letters to Lady Abercorn and others, 
Scott talks very freely about his poems; but when itecomes 
to the novels, he is very wary. Hespeaks of them, but only 
as an outsider might—one of the general public, who had 
heard of the much-talked-of books, but only guessed at their 
authorship, Lady Abercorn asked point blank if he were 
“Waverley,” and whether it was true that he had entered 
upon an agreement for 10,000/. a year for three years to write 
these stories, To this letter Scott replies: — 

“ You may rely upon it, I think, that the author of the novels you 
mention would never enter into any bargain as to producing a cer~ 
tain number of volumes within a given time, No creature can be 
entitled to reckon upon such a flow of spirits and regular continua-~ 
tion of good health, and I believe an attempt to comply with such 
a contract as the a have invented would be a very 
dangerous task both to and mind, The labor must be great 
— => ry - Paarggg sgl tear and wear of = 
tution and of inte , the supposed recompense, 
as it is, would not be adequate to the pnt. profits in an ordinary 
way of publication. Two odd things have happened in consequence 
of the pertinacity with which the public have so 
me as the author of these novels,—the first is that I got a letter 
from America accusing me of having encoura 


it was supposed would be obnoxious to the public. This was good 
h, but a better incident still is the of a German 

novel protessicig tp be toapaieted frows the epbcymen, bo 

name at full length on the title-page. So that I must not only 
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my own faults, and, in the opinion of many, those of that unknown 
gentleman, but also all the devices with which the invention of 
others continue to load either him or myself.” 

He seems to have liked his poetry and enjoyed writing 
it and writing about it, In one of his letters he says:—“ If 

ou ask me why I do these things, I would be much at a 
088 to give a good answer. I have been tefnpted to write 
for fame, and there have been periods when I have been 
compelled to write for money. Neither of these motives 
now exist—my fortune, — moderate, suffices my wishes, 
and I have heard so many blasts from the trumpet of Fame, 
both good and evil, that I am hasdly tempted to solicit her 
notice anew. Butthe habit of throwing my ideas into rhyme 
is not easily conquered, and so, like Dogberry, I go on be- 
stowing my tediousness upon the public.” At the same time 
he declined the Laureateship, because he did not believe in 
grinding out “ occasional” odes, 

Besides the letters written by Sir Walter, there are in these 
volumes several very interesting epistles to himself. One of 
these is from Washington Irving, to whom, curiously enough, 
was offered the editorship of a Scottish newspaper. Of 
course he declined the proposal, though it both “ surprised ” 
and “flattered” him, In the course of the letter he tells how 
a has kept out of politics and avoided public life, and 

“ My whole course of life has been desultory, and I am unfitted 
for any periodically recurring task, or any stipulated labor of body 
or mind, Ihave no command over my talents such as they are; 
am apt to be deserted by them when I most want their assistance, 
and have to watch the veerings of my mind as I would those of a 
weathercock. Practice and training may bring me more into rule, 
but at present I am as unfit for service in the ranks as one of my 
own country Indians or a Don Cossack. I must therefore keep on 
pretty much as I have begun, writing when I can and not when I 
would, I shall occasionally shift my residence, and trust to the 
excitement of various scenes and objects to furnish me with mate- 
rials; though I hope, as I gain experience and confidence, to be 
more copious and methodical. I am playing the Egotist, but I 
know no better mode of answering your very kind proposal than 
by showing what a very good-for-nothing kind of being I am.” 
‘This is one of those books from whose every page the re- 
viewer would gladly quote. It is a book to read, and a 
book to stand on the library-shelf shoulder to shoulder with 
the “ Letters of James Russell Lowell.” 





The Writings of George W. Cable 
New edition. § vols, Charles Scribner's Sons. 
THERE WAS A LITTLE French song, once popular at Paris, 
which began:— 
“On est laid 4 Nanterre, 
C’est la faute 4 Voltaire, 
“ Est béte a Palaiseau, 

C'est la faute 4 Rousseau,’'— 

and which ran on to another stanza thus:— 
* Joie est mon caractére, 

C’est la faute 4 Voltaire, 

Misére est mon trousseau, 

C’est la faute 4 Rousseau.” 
These little doggerel verses—quoted with great effect in 
“ Les Misérables,” in 1862—very aptly, though perhaps one- 
sidedly, state the cause cél@bre of Mr, G. W. Cable gs, the Lou- 
isiana Creoles, This charming folk, hid away among the bay- 
ous, prairies, dogues and sugar plantations of an old French 
State, woke up one morning and found itself famous, much to 
its dissatisfaction, A diable boiteux had passed mysteriously 
over their “ habitations” in the night, looked down the chim- 
neys, and seen Creole life en déshabille, a trifle off its guard, 
wonderfully graceful, withal, but still in the predicament of 
Susannah and the elders, Now nobody likes to be seen that 
way; and the very hurriedness of the glimpse produced re- 
sults which might be characterized as cruel, The victims 
(shall we call them ?) cried out :—“ Fie ! how unjust! Wait 
until we dress and drape ourselves, and bring out our ances- 
tral portraits, and show our pedigrees.” Buit alas! the instan- 
taneous photograph had wrought its work, and, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, many things that were precious and sacred 
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to the Creole had been fixed in indelible lines, retouched 
here and there with fastidious art, to be sure, with faint traces 
of color on the cheeks and lips, with fine pictorial effects 
and heightened lights and shades, indeed, but often—too often 
—perversely magnified in certain features, as instantaneous 
photography will do now and again. 

When Mr. Cable gathered these frequently delightful sketch. 
es into a volume called “ Old Creole Days "—his first and per- 
haps his best volume of Far South sketches—the combined 
result was curiously concentrated, People admired; the North 
shouted, the South execrated. One sketch would not have 
made any difference, but a dozen—and through this dozen a 
subtle purpose running of utilizing an artistic Golconda, of 
spraying a whole civilization with a flood of humor and pathos 
which it declared emphatically did not belong to it, of sur 
rounding it with a halo mingled of light and darkness! In 
the end—though this was of the purpose—Creole and quad- 
roon were so deplorably confused that all the beautiful 
Louisiana civilization, with its refinement and culture and 
grace, is now overspread in the popular mind with strange 
eclipse, confusion and hallucination. 

In his first long romance—“ The Grandissimes "—which 
followed “ Old Creole Days,” a worse artistic mistake viti- 
ated the beauty and eloquence of a beautiful and eloquent 
tale: accomplished women and cultured cavaliers of the 
period 1803-6 were made to talk “ gumbo” English along 
with “gumbo” French, in a jargon unreal and impossible 
beyond conception in people of their class. No such lingo 
ever existed except in Mr, Cable’s imagination, or as picked 
up in the French Market of New Orleans, among the most 
degraded of “dagoes” and gens de couleur. This we can a 
sert without fear of contradiction—except from Mr, Cable, 
Mr, Cable has a marvellously acute ear, a: sympathetic heart, 
an eye far from myopic, an imagination warm and plasti 
and much constructive skill; hence he might have conv 
his impressions of Creole life without coming so perilously 
near to caricaturing it. The more’s the pity! His feeling 
for African slaves, octoroons, quadroons, ran away with him, 
and led him into by-ways difficult in the extreme for a for 
eigner to traverse, For Mr, Cable—eminent Creoles claim— 
never really knew anything about Creole life from the inside, 
He lay at the feet of the Poodien as it were, like Ruth at the 
feet of Boaz, and there—he slept, instead of opening his 
eyes to what was around him: what Miss Grace King and 
Lafcadio Hearn and Mrs, Ruth,McEnery Stuart see and 
conceive so poetically, Thus, they say, Mr, Cable goes all 
astray about the voudous and the use of charms and am 
and about Creole customs, manners, music and cook 
The English, too, into which he translates ‘this French 
is often imperfect and ungrammatical, full as it is of blood, of 
pulse, of thrill and throb and word-picture, : 

When “ Dr, Sevier” came out, much of this was modified 
The painter’s brush had become surer of itself, and the 
canvas, though crowded, abounded in felicities and situations 
which could be enjoyed, even by Creoles, without resentment 
It was delicious, piquant, touching, and only a little lurid with 
the reflections of the war. When “Bonaventure” cams 

Mr. Cable reached his culmination: this picture of the A 
race is perfect, The style is as lucid, as precise and as 

orless as a steel. engraving, and from it southern Lo 
emerges, not as in “ Evangeline,” but.as it is, with all | 
curiosities of dialect and gesture, of landscape, religion 
poetry—a land unknown till now, “The Strange Tmt 

Stories of Louisiana” are in the main drawn from 

a by the writer, edited by him and published under 

is name, 
To sum up: the Creoles blame Mr, Cable—and blame him 
justly—for much misrepresentation, for representing Hi 
as illiterate, superstitious, voudou-ridden and cruel, and for 
confusing men and women of high lineage and accompla® = 
ments with quadroons; “ c'est /a faute d Cable.” Onthes 
hand, where shall one find more charming pictures of | 
tain sides and phases of Creole life, more powerful epis 
like that of Bras-Coupé, rendered in true artist fash 
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e characters than Honoré Grandissime or Bonaventure, 


laughable ones than “ Posson Jone”? Here again, 
























ed “est la faute d Cable.” It is extremely difficult to be a 

im Walter Scott to the Scotch, a Leconte de Lisle to the Mau- 

ots ritians, a Tyrteeus to the Peninsular Greek; the mount of 

ea cursing and that of blessing are so near ! 

us 

h ‘* The Life of Marie Antoinette’’ 

a! By M. dela Rocheterre. Tr. fromthe French by Cora H. Bell, 2 vols. 

. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

ed “‘ FEMME souvent varie, 

rth Fol est cil qui s’y fie,” 

€ wrote Francis I., with a diamond, on one of the window- 

4 panes of the Chateau of Blois more than three hundred years 
ago, The witticism has been peculiarly applicable to crowned 

= women and especially to the crowned women of France, 

is italian, German, Spanish, English, Scotch and Polish women 

4 have sat on the giddy throne of France; and Medici and 

‘al Habsburg, Stuart and Plantagenet alike have come to grief, 

nd whether from the extreme exaltation of a dignity for ages 

ge the supreme one in Europe, whether from a contagion of 


frivolity caught from the volatile French, or whether from 
the nemesis that follows all who climb high, 

The two most celebrated Marys in secular history—Mary 
Stuart and Marie Antoinette—each sat on this critical throne 
and each fell, one after she had left it, the other while she 
was still on it, both uttering immortal “adieux au plaisant 
pays de France.” The two Marys had much in common— 
beauty, genius, wit, grace, inconstancy; both were married 
tohusbands destitute of most of these qualities, both were 
thoughtless and headstrong, both laid their heads upon the 
block, Here the resemblance ceases. The daughter of 
Maria Theresa, the sparkling Austrian girl (nicknamed with 
the sinister adjective “Autrichienne” by Mme, Adelaide, 
Louis XV.’s daughter and her aunt) who at fifteen came to 
France to live, as Dauphiness, was in other respects as differ- 
ent as possible from the sparkling Scotchwoman who was 
married repeatedly and who captivated even John Knox, 
M, Maxime de Ja Rocheterre gathers up, in a work crowned 
by the French Academy, all the scattered threads of the 
Archduchess’s life and weaves them into a fascinating picture 
of herself and her times: fascinating in the sense in which a 
Medusa-face is fascinating, which at once thrills and horri- 
fies by its beauty. For the career of ‘Marie Antoinette is full 
of elements both of horror and beauty. She seemed doomed 
to misfortune from her very birth, for on the very day of 

event, in 1755, Lisbon was overwhelmed and Europe 
Was rent by a terrible earthquake; her wedding-day was dark- 
ned by a fearful thunderstorm, hundreds losing their lives in 
the catastrophies that accompanied the celebration of the nup- 
tials in Paris; and Dumas oy has described with incompara- 
ble force the disasters of her early wedded life. The Dau- 

too, was ill-omened from his birth; for the courier sent 
0 announce his arrival was thrown from his horse and killed; 
and the people cried out, “The young prince is destined to 
misfortune!’ Goethe was at Strasburg when the beautiful, 
fait-haired girl reached there on her way to Versailles, and he 
<omments on the tapestries which lined her pavilion of recep- 
3 They represented the career of Medea and Jason! 

What an omen !” cried the classically educated Princess,who 
could address a deputation in Latin, German, French or Italian 
with equal and graceful fluency, And she was to marry an 
Ms "epi grandson of Louis XV., whose nickname, 

ell Beloved,” was to become “ Well Hated” and whose 
and lecherous old age had Mme. du Barry for its 
ume. de Maintenon, Only Molitre could have done justice 
the Court that surrounded the old King—the ogresses 

' daughters, the vultures his mistresses, the pimpled and 
red voluptuaries who ran in and out of the intricacies 
and the throng of worldly addés and waiting- 
scandal-mongers who infested Marly, Trianon 
aM mpidgne, This was truly a garden-spot for the lilies 
*tance to grow in! M. de la Rotheterre has devoted fif- 
fs to a conscientious research into the career of 
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the unfortunate Queen, and, steering cautiously among the 
conflicting accounts of the times, between the partisan asser- 
tions of Madame Canapen, Weber, Montjoie and Mercy and 
the coarse abuse of Beseuval, Lauzun and Soulavie, -he 
comes to the following conclusion :— : 

“Marie Antoinette was not a sinner, neither was she a 
saint. She was a pure and charming woman, somewhat 
heedless and frivolous, but always chaste: a queen some- 
what too hot-headed in the patronage she bestowed, and 
inconsiderate in her political actions, but proud and energetic; 
a true queen, by reason of the dignity of her bearing and 
the splendour of her majesty; a true woman, in virtue of the 
seductiveness of her manners and the tenderness of her 
heart, till she became a martyr through the extremity of her 
trials and her triumphant death,” 

Exactly one hundred years ago this lovely but unlucky 
daughter of the Empress-Queen laid down her short life of 
thirty-seven years, and in far less time than this her memory 
has been completely vindicated. Her husband was almost as 
noble but infinitely more narrow, Both loved France to 
their dying day, and both have received impartial illumination 
in these admirable volumes with their speaking portraits of 
them and their contemporaries. They are well translated. 


*¢The Autobiography of Tommaso Salvini’’ 
New York: The Century Co. 

Twe “Leaves from the Autobiography of Tommaso 
Salvini,” which have just been reprinted from Zhe Century, 
constitute a most entertaining and instructive volume, not 
because they cast any new light upon the stage, or offer any 
particularly valuable addition to our knowledge of contem- 
porary manners or history, but because they reveal, in the 
most naive and unconscious way, the mental and moral per- 
sonality of the greatest actor of this if not of all time; and 
also show -the process by which he rose to an eminence 
which no rival can dispute with him. The frankness with 
which he appropriates, as his rightful due, the applause, the 
eulogies, the gifts and the flatteries which have béen show- 
ered upon him for more than a quarter of a century, and the 
complacent gravity with which he approves the judgment of 
those critics who have paid the most generous tributes to his 

enius, would seem egregious vanity in a lesser man; but, in 
Fis case, they seem to be the result only of an honest convic- 
tion that the conscientious labors of a lifetime have borne 
their logical and legitimate fruit, and that it would be folly 
for him to pretend to be ignorant of what all the rest of the 
world is telling him. At all events, the very simplicity of 
his vanity, if vanity it be, robs it of all offence, There must 
have been sterling stuff in the lad of fifteen who successfully 
undertook the payment of his father’s debts, out of a salary 
barely sufficient for existence, living meanwhile upon fifty 
cents a day, and who risked his professional hopes, as well as 
his life, to take the field with Garibaldi, Many scurrilous 
stories have been told concerning the great actor’s parsimony; 
but after reading his story of his early privations and strug- 
les it is easy enough to believe him when he says that he 
earned to value money, not for its own sake, but for the 
independence which it confers. 

Although he won fame as a tragic actor before he was 
twenty years old—his impersonation of Orestes putting him 
at once into the first rank—it was in farce and comedy that 
he first attracted attention, and for several years he played 
in every variety of character and devoted all his wakin 
hours to the study of new parts. Burning with artistic shal 
he performed cheerfully the most eye: drudgery. 
At one time it was not uncommon for him to play five new 
parts in one week, and not a few of them were leading char- 
acters. After a night in the theatre he would be out in the 
fields studying his next impersonation, by six o’clock in the 
morning, His industry was rewarded by plentiful applause; 
but he fad, he says, good sense enough to perceive that this 
should be regarded simply as an encouragement to greater 
effort. Here are some golden words for the consideration 
of certain of our modern juvenile actors :—“ I felt the need of 
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studying, not books alone but men and things * * * in 
short, alt the passions for good and evil which have root in 
human nature, I neéded to study out the manner of render- 
ing these passions in accordance with the race of the men in 
whdm they were exhibited, in accordance with their special 
customs, principles and education. * * * In fine, I must 
become capable of identifying myself with one or another 

rsonage to such an extent as to lead the audience into the 
Hlusion that the real personage, and not a copy, is before 
them,’ It would then remain to learn the mechanism of my 
art; that is, to choose the salient points, and to bring them 
out, to calculate the effects and keep them in proportion 
with the unfolding of the plot, to avoid monotony in intona- 
tion and repetition in accentuation ; to insure precision and 
distinctness in pronunciation, the proper distribution of 
respiration and incisiveness of delivery, I must study; study 
again; study always.” Again he says that when he was study- 
ing Saul he read and re-read the Bible in order to become im- 
pregnated with the appropriate sentiments, manners and local 
color. In preparing for Othello he pored over the history of 
the Venetian republic and of the Moorish invasion of Spain. 
He did not concern himself, he adds, with the greater or less 
accentuation of particular oe with the view to win pass- 
ing applause, but on the other hand set himself to correct the 
faults into which he was betrayed by his impressionable tem- 
perament, and especially to guard himself against that vehe- 
mence of emotion which might cause him to forget the fic- 
tion, Contrast this scrupulous self-examination with the 
self-assurance of the average “leading man” of to-day, who 
thinks that he can create a new character by putting on a 
new pair of trousers, 

The scraps of criticism with which heenlivens the record 
of his own experiences and achievements are very interest- 
ing, and often exceedingly acute, After a warm eulogy of 
Rossi he remarks :—“ Impassioned characters found in him 
an innate comprehension, but he could not sink himself suf- 
ficiently in such as were virile and imposing ; this was from 
no defect in his ability, but owing to lack of natural apti- 
tude for such parts.” The earlier scenes of Henry Irving’s 
Hamlet he praises warmly, but he adds:—‘ From the time 
when the passion assumes a deeper hue, and reasoning mod- 
erates impulses which are forcibly curbed, Irving seemed to 
me to show mannerism and to be lacking in power and 
strained,” This he thinks is true of nearly all non-Italian ac- 
tors—that beyond a certain limit of passion “ they become 
transformed, and take on conventionality in their intonations, 
e eration in their gestures, and mannerism in their bear- 
ing.” Surely nothing could be much more true than that. 

atever may be his faults as a critic, it is plain that he is 
not blinded by national prejudice, for he declares that in his 
opinion the Germans “ lead all the actors of the world in 

heir talent for merging their own personality in that of their 
role.” In Mounet-Sully he says that he found too much 
nervousness:—“ He was always on the stretch, continually in 
forced action, as if something might break at any moment.” 
Of Booth’s Hamlet, Richelieu and Iago he shen in terms 
of warmest commendation, but in regard to his Macbeth he 
is less enthusiastic, and here again his judgment coincides 
with that of most expert critics, He is quick, too, to detect 
the dash of charlatanry that occasionally disfigures the work 
of Sarah Bernhardt; and it would be interesting to reprint 
all his comments upon that brilliant Frenchwoman, did 
space permit. 

His book makes it plain that American theatre-goers 
have been permitted to enjoy comparatively few examples 
of his many-sided genius, ..The popularity of his Othello 
and his Gladiator have kept other masterpieces of acting in 
the background. His Conrad in “La Morte Civile ” is only 
Be is easy here by the intelligent handful, but it is proba- 

his chef-d’euvre and is so regarded in Italy, Those who 
remember his Sullivan know that in light comedy he dis- 
‘ances all living English actors. In his native country he is 
equally celebrated in the romantic drama, in the old classic 
Greek tragedy, and in all kinds of modern plays, His tri- 


on 


ma at home and abroad are all set down with justifiable 
pride and with almost childlike vivacity, in this attractive 
volume, which, if it is not a monument of literary skj 
possesses one of the chief merits of an autobiography—the 
representation, as in a mirror—of the man himself, 





The Settlement of the Jews in North America 
The Jewin America, By Charles P. Daly. New York: Philip Cowen 
ON THE FACADE of the Colonnade at the World’s Fair, 

there was an inscription in honor of the States of the Ameri. 
can Union, to the effect that the greatest triumph in human 
civilization during the past four hundred years has been the 
growth of religious toleration, We are reminded of this 
the volume before us, It is entitled “ ‘The Settlement of the 
Jews in North America,” The author—Charles P. Daly, 
LL.D., President of the American Geographical Society— 
is a Roman Catholic, we believe, of Irish extraction, and a 
typical American—a man of broad and deep sympathies, 
wide scholarship and much legal learning. On April 11, 
1872, he delivered an address at the celebration of the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the Hebrew Benevolent Society of New 
York.. Subsequently, he enlarged it, for publication ina 
Jewish paper, and issued it also in pamphlet form; and now 
Mr. Max J. Kohler has reprinted the pamphlet, with enlarge- 
ments and abundant notes and appendices. Judge Daly 
himself has added a continuation in 1893 and given sketches 
of prominent New York Jews of this country. He also de 
scribes the settlements of the Jews in Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Georgia, South Carolina and Rhode Island. He shows 
that Amsterdam in Holland was the first city in which the 
a received welcome and toleration, Even before that, 

owever, there were Jews with Columbus 6n his first voyages, 
one of whom settled in Cuba, while Jewish financiers aided 
Columbus in securing funds for his expeditions. Bein 
afraid, however, of being roasted “ for the greater glory 
God,” and of being otherwise handled by the Inquisition, 
these Jews were very apt to change their names and profes 
sedly their faith. The first large settlement of them on the 
continent of America was in Brazil, under the tolerant rule 
of the Dutch; but when that country passed under the con- 
trol of the Portuguese, and the Jews were in danger of exile 
or death, they left Brazil and a number of them came to New 
Netherland. The year 1654 marked the first arrival of the 
Jews in New Amsterdam or New York City. Twenty-seven 
persons—men, women and children—formed this colony, 
the first of people of the Jewish persuasion within the limits of 
what is now the United States, Peter Stuyvesant was hos 
tile to them, but the Directors invAmsterdam formally re 
buked him and required that the Jews should receive kind- 
ness and be allowed full pecetane. The first synagogue in 
North America was on the south side of the present Beaver 
Street, in the middle of the block between Broadway and 
Broad Street. From New York, a number of Hebrews 
went later to Newport, Rhode Island, where they enjoyed 

reat prosperity in the State founded by Roger Williams. 
Facidentally, there is in this book a discussion of the rela 
tive amount and value of the toleration afforded the jews 
the Dutch in New York, and by the founders of Rhode Is 
The appendices contain notices of the history of the Jews 
in England and the American Colonies; documents relating 
the arrival and settlement of the Jews on the Delaware; So 
‘teenth-century strictures on the Jews of New York, and # 
well-made index. The volume is one of unusual interest. 





Mr, Dobson’s ‘‘ Proverbs in Porcelain ’’ 

THESE POEMS are reprinted from Austin Dobson's “ Old-World 
Idyls,” with the addition of a dramatic vignette, “ Au Revoir, and 
are vitalized, as the author remarks, by the pictures furni 
Mr. Bernard Partridge. The artist is quite at home am 
wigs and hoop-skirts, the Bijous and Babettes of the 
His style of pen-work is a trifle too severe for these 
matters, and the best designs are those in which serious feeling i$ 

yed, as in his sketch of M, Vieuxbois in his h 






frontispiece. But we are far from finding fault with serious artist 
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in book-illustration. We see too much of the other sort. 
And, after all, the “ Proverbs” would be nothing without ¢heir 
serious element, which is to their bright and showy surface as the 
“paste” is to the lustrous glaze and gay colors of the porcelain. 
The book is dedicated “To my friend Charles B. Foote of New 
York,” and is bound in the fashionable colors for book-covers this 
season—green and gold. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


‘¢Her Majesty’s Tower’’ 

“WHITE WITH AGE and wrinkled by remorse—the home of our 
stoutest kings, the grave of our noblest knights, the scene of our 
gayest revels, the field of our darkest crimes—its gray keep, green 
tree, black gate and frowning battlement standing out, apart from 
all objects far and near, menacing, picturesque, enchaining ; work- 
ing on the senses like a spell, and calling us away from our daily 
mood into a world of romance—with its eight hundred years of 
historic life, its nineteen hundred years of traditional fame ”—what 
else can answer to this description but “ Her Majesty’s Tower,” 

jque among palaces and prisons? William Hepworth Dixon’s 
in two volumes, first published twenty-five years ago, tells 
the story of this old pile in a most effective way, and with dramatic 
vividness. The theme has never received, nor is it likely to receive, 
more exhaustive treatment. The seventh London edition, 1884, 
was reprinted here in 1886, and received notice in The Critic for 
that year. The present is from the same plates, but with most of 
the illustrations omitted, and is uniform with other volumes of 
“Crowell’s Standard Library.” (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 


Scott’s ‘‘ Ivanhoe ’’ 


AN ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY edition of “ Ivanhoe” is edited by 
Mr, Andrew Lang, who tells us that Scott wrote the novel at the 
rate of three thousand words a day, and that the principle which 
guided his choice of subjects was to get out of the beaten track and 
cater to the public demand for novelty. In a letter to Lady Louisa 
Stuart, the romancer proclaims himself willing that others should 
keep to the road “ which I have rutted pretty well.” The story was 
tohave been a fresh mystification ; but Constable remonstrated and 
the attempt was abandoned, All this and much more Mr, Lang 
takes from Lockhart, showing slight regard to any possible desire 
of the public for novelty in prefaces. He gives pages of “ contem- 

criticism” from reviews, and adds a discussion of the small 
icenses that Scott appears to have taken with historical facts. The 
illustrations to the two volumes include the etchings by Lalauze, 
and a number of ponaprarnns of scenery and architecture, The 
latter, exceptionally well printed on Japanese-paper, include views of 
1 ay Bar at York, King John’s panelled tomb in Worcester 

ral, Fountains Abbey refiected in the river, Richmond Castle, 
bridge and town, the Chapel of Edward the Confessor in West- 
minster Abbey, and Robin Hood's Bay and Whitby. The volumes 
are in a parti-colored binding, white and green and stamped with 
gold, preserved by a covers of green cloth, and are done up in a 
cloth-covered box, (Estes & Lauriat.) 


New Books and New Editions 
“Meu Lapy ” is one of the little classics that have fallen from 
mellow pen of Thomas Nelson Page. Its story of the war long 
e famous and its dialect, though difficult, is dear to the 
i gees Would Burns or Mistral or Fritz Reuter be half 
80 dear if t “3 wrote in plain English or Parisian French or in what 
the historian Freeman delighted to call “ High Dutch”? We trow 
not, The garrulous old darkey in “ Meh Lady” runs like the town 
with wisdom and war recollections, and “ Mistis " and “ Marse 
are the alpha and omega of his fond heart, Out of him flowsa 
wealth of pathos and humor —homely in form, it may be, but elo- 
for all that. Just so the pickaninnies, big and little, talk in 
unguarded moments—witty, simple-hearted, tender and funny, 
with a tare aptitude for dramatic situation and a vocabulary rich 
in startling combinations, Reinhart's full- page illustrations would, 
if enlarged, make a capital series of genre-pictures illustrative of the 
Wat—large enough, that is, to hang on the wall. In their smaller 
form even now hang round the Southern reader's heart. 


(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


THREE BOOKS of the approved holiday type, all from the same 
publishers, are “1 Have Called You Friends,” “ The Ancient Mar- 
ner and “ Periwinkle.” The first of these is a collection of texts 
Mm itiendship, printed in Gothic and decorated with floral and 
orde! foc Irene E, Jerome.——-COLERIDGE’'S “ Rime 
Ancient ,” with Sir Noel Paton’s outline illustrations, 
an “ Introd Note” by Francis H, Underwood, LL.D., 
5 ift-book of standard interest and value.—— 
MWINKLE,” a poem by Julia C. R. Dorr, with numerous land- 
nd floral designs in black and white, by Zulma De Lacy 
48 similar in form to the last-mentioned book. If it should 
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reach all of Mrs. Dorr’s admirers, a “ limited edition" would soon 
be exhausted. (Lee & Shepard,)——-CUTHBERT BEDE's college 
stories, including that highly amusing production, “ The Adventures 
of Mr. Verdant Green, an Oxford Freshman,” in two volumes, and 
** Little Mr. Bouncer ” and “ Tales of College Life,” in one, reappear 
with the author’s remarkable illustrations, and a portraitin the latter 
volume—also, presumably, from a drawing by the author—in 
which Mr. Bede looks as if his tailor had clothed him in a pea- 
pod. The illustrations are, indeed, the funniest of the contents of 
the three volumes, which is saying much for them, The green 
covers are ornamented with a handsome and appropriate design in 
gold, (Little, Brown & Co.) 





Mr. HOWELLS's clever farce, ‘Evening Dress,” is a thing cut 
out for the Black and White series. The lightness of the dialogue 
matches the daintiness of the make-up. Mr. Howells shows no- 
where to better advantage than in these deliciously human farces. 
All of us know familiarly the group of characters —-the Campbells, 
the Robertses and the rest, and those that we don’t know familiarly, 
we see in the mirror, or our wives do, And the art that can send 
broadcast over the land a booklet marked “ personal” to almost 
every reader, even though it be but a volume of comedy, is an art 
that has drawn its principles from something deeper than mere 
observation. Which is another way of refuting the charge of pho- 
tography so frequently preferred against this author. — & 
Bros.)——-Mrs, AMELIA E, Barr's romance of old New York 
“The Bow of Orange Ribbon,” appears in a new and illustrated 
edition. The pretty story was worth putting into holiday form, but 
the result leaves a good deal to be desired. Mr, Hampe’s numer- 
ous illustrations are in the spirit of the text, but they are unequal — 
a fault hardly atoned for by the heavy paper and wide margins, 
These give it too pretentious a look. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 





FEW WRITERS on religious themes are as successful in their 
presentation as the Rev, J. R. Miller, who has a special gift in that 
direction. His books—often commended in these columns—are 
always bright, breezy, hopeful, uplifting, with an attractiveness in 
their style and make-up that wins and holds the attention from the 
very first page. “ Glimpses Through Life’s Windows ” isa volume 
of aleeiaie trom Dr, Miller’s writings, compiled by E. I, Fryer. It 
is not so scrappy as most works of the kind, but uses chiefly the illus- 
trative incidents, comparisons, analogies and the like, in which the 
author’s books abound, These are suggestive and entertaining, and 
the collection has manifold values which will speedily appear to all 
who make its acquaintance. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.)——A THIN 
quarto, with wide margins and tasteful white and green binding, 
contains extracts from Prof. David Swing’s writings, on “Art, 
Music and Nature.” Here is many a touch which those familiar 
with the utterances of one of Chicago’s most thoughtful divines will 
recognize as characteristic. ‘‘ Nature never drives us if she can 
avoid it; she prefers to allure us, She makes all things charming. 
She paints the fields and the woods that we may go to them led by 
affection.” “Each art is a golden stairway by which man climbs 
up to see his world.” “ When the eye is closed, the mind is full of 
scenes the most beautiful, and when the silence is perfect; then is 
the heart full of sounds the richest.” Mary E, Pratt is the com- 
piler. (Searle & Gorton.) 





BRYANT’S “ POEMS OF NATURE,” with well intentioned illustra- 
tions, in half-tone, by Paul de Longpré, makes a ir holiday book. 
The illustrator is at his best in his drawings of flowers; and, as he 
understands the limitations of the process adopted for reproducing 
his work, his pictures of fringed-gentians, goldenrod, apple-blos- 
soms and the like are recognizable and effective. Not so much can 
be said for his birds and landscapes, (D. Appleton & Co,)—— 
SAINTINE’S “ PICCIOLA” appears once again, in a f sig binding 
and illustrated with full-page designs in half-tone and a large num- 
ber of vignettes, of which the best are those in facsimile of pen- 
and-ink work, by J. F.Gueldry. (D. Appleton & Co,)——A LITTLE 
series of World Classics, daintily bound in white cloth and silver, 
and illustrated with pretty vignettes in half-tone, after designs by 
French artists, includes “ Paul and Virginia,” “The Sorrows of 
Werther” and Poe's “ Gold-Bug.” (Boston: Joseph Knight Ca.) 
——BOSWELL’s “ Life of Johnson,” in two sturdy cloth-bound vol- 
umes of about six hundred pages each, is the latest issue in Crow-~ 
ell’s Standard Library, (T. Y. Crowell & Co.)——WILLIAM 
BLACK’s “ Princess of Thule” is, we should say, a book that takes 
illustrations kindly. Anew edition comes to us, recommended by a 
fancy portrait of the fair Sheila in colors and numerous spirited 
pen-and-ink vignettes in the text, p/ws a half-tone reproduction of 
some relief map of the Minch and the parts thereto ad 
The paper is thin but opaque, the print readable and the cover an 
inspiration in parti-colored canvas and dark-green cloth. (Boston: 
Joseph Knight Co.) 
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Mr. CHARLES Morris has collected more than a hundred of 
those “ Historical Tales ” the perusal of which is the starting-point 
of the study of history for nearly every young person, and has pub- 
lished them in four attractive and fully illustrated volumes, separate 
volumes being devoted to American, English, French and German 
stories. The selections comprise the old, old tales that, like the story 
of Romulus and Remus and Jonah and the whale, form part of the 
wonder-world of childhood, the magical structure that later contact 
with the hard truths of reality ruthlessly shatters. Others are estab- 
lished facts of history, embellished with the “charms of rhetoric 
and occasionally with the inventions of fancy.” We find the ‘‘Ad- 
ventures of Major Putnam,” “ Paul Revere’s Ride” and the “ Moni- 
tor and Merrimac” in the American volume ; stories of King Al- 
fred, Wallace and the “ Field of the Cloth of Gold” from English 
history, while France and Germany are represented by Peter the 
Hermit, Joan of Arc, Arnold Winkelried and William Tell. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co. ——*‘ A QUAINT OLD SOUL is Aunt Patience now,” 
says Mary D. Brine, in the first line of her poetical account of 
“The Story of Aunt Patience.” Mr, F. C. Gordon, on the con- 
trary, shows us first, of all his illustrations, that which represents 
Aunt: Patience “when her form was slender and graceful.” He 
supplies numerous other pictures in half-tone to this tale of a 
country courtship, which is prettily bound in an illuminated cover, 
with gilt edges. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 





“A CALENDAR OF PETS,” with facsimiles of water-color de- 
signs by Miss Maud Humphrey, begins the year with a donkey 
and a little girl in red feeding it, and goes on with other little girls 
and goldfish, macaws, chickens, pet lambs, guinea-pigs, pug-dogs 
and other pets to make up the obligatory dozen. ‘The Play- 
mates Calendar,” with designs by Miss Elizabeth S. Tucker, has 
boys as well as girls, and a somewhat different set of pets not quite 
so well drawn; and “ The Little Friends Calendar,” designed by 
the last-named artist, has still a different lot of babies and other 
animals, All of these, to say nothing of a “ Chinese-Lantern 
Calendar,” with Chinese designs shaped like a paper lantern, 
are published by Frederick A. Stokes Co.; together with William 
Ostrander's “ Directoire Calendar,” in the shape of a small table- 
screen, bearing the necessary type on the one side, and the artistic 
part—groups of figures in costumes of the Directory—on the other. 


Books for the Young 
Andrew Lang’s ‘ True Story Book’’ 

WE ARE NOT inclined to with Mr, Andrew Lang in his 
thesis, “ It cannot be denied that true stories are not so as 
Saag It can be denied, and Mr. Lang has himself denied 
it; for we can cite the opinion of at least one youngster who has 
read Perrault and Grimm, ignoring the myth and folk-lore there 
lying perdu, and who dares pronounce “ The True Story-Book” 
a chosen paradise of daintie devices. If‘ really truly” tales do 
not always end happily, whose fault is it, pray, but the story-tell- 
ers? Itisno men a religious duty to introduce Nemesis, as it 
was with the Greeks, although she may still be abroad. If Mr. 
Lang had lacked art (which is contradictio in adjectis) he might 
have continued his tales to the inevitable werner ending ; But 
even then we imagine him quite capable of introducing an awful- 
ly alluring Ogre called Syllogism, which forever prates :—“ All 
men are mortal: Socrates is a man,” etc, But after all, do we not, 
as children, love to hear of Quentin Durward and Le Balapé; of 
the doughty deeds of d’Artagnan ; tosee the picture of the calm 

thos, arrayed in simple black and bearing on his breast the three 
blazing stars of Europe—jarratire, tocsin d'or and St. Esprit, 
simply because these heroes live and breathe and are true? Chil- 
dren are the most satisfactory realists; for to them the charm of a 
fairy-tale is its verisimilitude. So when a dweller in the pleasances 
of literature presents to us, as Mr. Lang has done, a uet of 
tales of actual adventure, culled with the proverbial skill of a 
Scotch gardener, shali we take him at his word, or simply be glad, 
and skip his moralizing, like the aforesaid youngster, buried yon- 
der, at this moment, in a t.leathern chair and the adventures 





of Bonnie Prince Charlie? What a satisfactory book, this “ True 
Story Book” is, to be sure—despite the preface! To follow Cortes 
and his gallant four hundred, in their expedition to the fabled Mex- 


ican Empire, then to turn the page and be thrilled by the deeds of 
Englishmen—at Culloden, at Rorke’s Drift, and even at Lord’s 
Cricket Grounds—is a rare privilege. Were not these men own 
brothers to the long-haired Spartans at Thermopylae, whose his- 


torian also finds a ? Captain Lawrence of the f Chesa- 
bank, Benvenuto Cellini at the Castle of St. Angelo, the Lucky 
off for Vineland, Cervantes the slave of corsairs, Cesar 


Borgia ambushed in the water-butt; it is a strange collocation of 
names, But who can read and not envy the lad about to be led 
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into the Valhalla which contains all of these and more too—men who 
had quite as surprising adventures as ever did Jack the Giant 
Killer? Tis but a craven heart would put up the petition to be de. 
livered from battle, murder and sudden death, in such company! 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 





‘¢ The Century World’s Fair Book”’ 


ONE OF THE MOST interesting of the holiday books for children 

is “ The Century World’s Fair Book,” in which Tudor Jenks de. 
scribes the adventures of two boys and their tutor at the Exposi- 
tion. In spite of the complex nature of the material it handles, the 
narrative is simple and continuous, binding the many impressions 
together in a brisk and effective way. The boys are natural, high. 
spirited fellows, who have a praiseworthy desire to make the most 
of their opportunity and a wholesome pleasure in the process, 
There are Pref, vivacious descriptions of some of the buildi 
and of many interesting exhibits, so that any boy who has seen 
Fair can refresh his memory of it, and one who has not can gaina 
little glimpse into its fascinating mysteries. One may quarrel oc- 
casionally with the author’s selection of exhibits, especially in the 
case of the Art Building; but, on the whole, he has shown good 
capes and an adequate comprehension of boy nature. 
ar the most important part of the volume lies in the illustrations, 
which will serve to recall to any one of us, old or young, many a 
delightful moment. The photographs, from which most of them 
are drawn, are selected with much care and discretion, and they 
cover a wide range of subjects, from the Court of Honor to the in- 
terior of the Javanese Theatre, from the exhibit of twisted iron in 
the Mines Building to the caravels and the peaceful Convent of La 
Rabida. One recognizes well-known faces in the pictures of 
the Orientals, and scenes—among their habitations and in the 
greater Occidental city near them—which grew delightfully familiar 
only to vanish away. These memories are most pleasantly recalled 
through the drawings of Castaigne, many of which are here repro- 
ducéd, No artist has as yet caught the spirit of the White City so 
successfully as he, His bewin seem to be full of color, to radi- 
ate light; and whether they show us the sunshine on the white 
buildings or the hazy twilight on the water-grasses of the island, 
they have a shimmering quality in the atmosphere which brings 
back to us the evanescent charm of the dreamland we have lést. 
Its peculiar lights and shadows, its distances and misty vistas are 
suggested in these exquisite drawings. So it is pleasant to wel- 
come them again, even in this ben setting, and they will do 
much to emphasize the poetry of the place to boys and girls who 
see them. For their educational effect, therefore, their presence in 
this volume is important. (The Century Co.) 





Du Chaillu’s ‘‘Ivar the Viking’’ 

“IVAR THE VIKING,” is a good story by Paul Du Chaillu, 
which he calls “a romantic history, based upon authentic facts of 
the third and fourth centuries.” As a work of fiction and r0- 
mance intended to be (and being) well suited to the tastes of young 
people, it is marred rather than adorned by too long an introduc 
tion, in which Mr, Du Chaillu argues polemically his favorite thesis, 
that the English people, and after them the Americans of English 
descent, are descended from the Norsemen, and not from the 8 
called Anglo-Saxons. The letter, which he reproduces in litho 

ph from Mr. Gladstone, does not help the matter. Mr. Du 
Chaillu’s use of the word “authentic,” is to say the least, not very 
accurate. The facts which he brings forth—too many for the 
good of the story—are facts rather of the ninth and tenth centu- 
ries than of the third or fourth. For, despite his evidences deduced 
from graves and coins, there is little to be added to the testimony 
thus far given by the students of the sagas who have already made 
their results public. Apart from these criticisms, the story gives 
one a good idea of the life of the old vikings and the robbers and 
colonists who lived under the shadow of the Scandinavian moun 
tains, We have pen-pictures of the life of a baby boy and of @ 
youth growing up to manhood, with the forecasts, sacrifices and 
ceremonials which made a part of his environment. We follow 
the Norse ships even to the Mediterranean, and get acquainted 
with the spirits of the air which the faith of the Norseman Saw 
hovering over the voyages, battles and marches, The poets 
and champions, the beautiful daughters, the athletic game the 
festivals, the noble feats are all finally described, and the story # 
illuminated by love episodes, betrothals and weddings. 
Norsemen did something else besides figbt, and not all the women 

the 


were Amazons; there were sessions of governing assem 
blies, and laws were made and enforced, Although all the time 
we feel that the author has been transmuting his big book, “ 


Viking Age,” into narrative form, yet it must be confessed tha 
quently he succeeds in restoring to us the old life in the fore 
and by the fiords. Certainly this is a good book to recomm 
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our ple, who some day will read the larger works treat- 
eof the count nearest the midnight sun and of its inhabitants; 
to.say nothing of those happy folk who some day will travel in 
Norway and Sweden. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


The Christmas Periodicals 
THE CHRISTMAS GrapAic has a picture of Santa Claus coasting 
down hill on its cover, and colored pictures of fancy costumes for 





children ; of pe with a tiger, in India; of a Maltese tragi-comedy ; © 


a clam-beach mystery; a tale of old ripe « sag and others. 
There is a story by Bret Harte, “An Episode of West Woodlands,” 
and one by Baring-Gould, “John and Joan.” The large colored 
plates are a dog and puppies, by W. H. Trood; a little girl with 
# Lillies,” by Blanche Jenkins; and a young lady in a riding-habit, 
4“ The Squire’s Daughter,” by John Charlton.——Figaro is color in 
illustrations and fiction in text throughout. “M. Ré-Diéze and 
Mile. Mi-Bémol,” a tale of an organ-loft, by Jules Verne; “ The 
Fairy of the Rock,” a ballet-pantomime, by Armand Silvestre and 
Francis Thome, with characteristic illustrations by Jules Chéret ; 
and “ Marie-Marion,” a tale by Jules Claretie, are the principal con- 
tents, The supplementary colored plates are “ Scouts,” after a 
painting by De Neuville; “ Pierette’s Dressing-Room,” after Mad- 
razo; and “Autumn,” a pretty girl with chrysanthemums, painted 
Aimé Morot.——The Christmas Black and Waite has some 
excellent designs by P. Jacomb Hood, J. Fairfax Muckley and oth- 
ers, and a story by Barry Pain.——Chatterbox gives three colored 
es—of which “ Keen on Scraps,” a little girl feeding dogs, and 
talian “ Exiles From Home” are the best,—besides the usual 
amount of entertaining matter.—— 7he Lady's Pictorial has a new 
story by Miss Braddon, “ Christmas Hirelings” with numerous half- 
type illustrations and colored plates of a young lady and her pets 
ina” -“ corner, and of a younger lady and Aer pets before a 
mirror, “ Reflections."——-Pears’ Pictorial also presents colored 
plates to its Christmas buyer, “Goldfish” and a young Moorish 
irl admiring them, after a picture by W. S, Coleman, and “After 
School,” a girl in a swing, from a picture by Mr. F. Morgan, being 
the most attractive, (International News Co.) 


Other Publications for the Young 

“ WESTWARD WITH COLUMBUS,” by Gordon Stables, is a story 
of the life of the great discoverer, from the time when he lived in 
Genoa, a boy, with his parents who were weavers, to the hour of 
his triumph, and down through the later years of misery and neglect. 
The story is told with feeling and enthusiasm; and if at times the 
author loses touch and unity by his constant digressions, it must 
be remembered that he had a vast amount of material to choose 
from, much of which is purely controversial, bitterly so, in fact. To 
tell a straightforward, picturesque story of the life of Columbus, 
without justifying one’s view as one goes along, is almost impossi- 

becKt been tried many times & late, in children’s books and 
novels, and has not been successful. The book is well-illustrated 
and is dedicated to a descendant of Columbus, His Grace the Duke 
of Veragua. (Chas, Scribner’s Sons.)——‘ MARGARET DAVIS, 
Tutor,” by Anna Chapin Ray, is a homely tale, dealing chiefl 
with the details of family life and the management of children, It 
never rises to the pitch of originality—unless a pot woman's ac- 
ceptance of the position of tutor in a family, and her preparation of 
two lads for college may be considered original—and it never 
sinks below the level of conscientious work. The book, however, 
is distinctly feminine and sentimental. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 








If IS VERY delightful to come upon hing so invigorating as 
the volume called . Chilhowee Boys,” by SaralrE. Morrison. This 
is a tale of the early pioneer days of the century, taken from family 
relics, It is the history of the journey, in 1811, of two families, 
with their stock and household goods, by wagon, from North Car- 
olina to Tennessee. The distance travelled was more than four 
hundred miles, and months were spent on the road. An Indian 
guide carried them through the forests, and they blazed their wa 
asthey went. Hunting and fishing, they had adventures and hard- 
ships that showed the stuff of which they were made, and furnish- 
ed capital material fora story. It isa book that any boy, espe- 
one who camps out at the price of a long railway-journey and 
an expensive outfit, will value. (T. Y. Crowell & Co,)—— 
ANOTHER BOOK of out-door life and adventure is “ Archie of 
Athabasca,’“by J. Macdonald Oxley, the scene of which is laid in 
the fur-trading country near Lake Athabasca. The hero is a 
Sturdy little lad, the son of a Scotchman stationed at Fort Chippew- 
There he lived and hunted and worked, and fought his 
battles with himself and his Indian comrades. The story 
and interesting and, we are happy to say, while not dis- 
for its originality or literary q , is 
(D. Lothrop Co.)——‘A QugsTion or Honor,” by 
, Starts out with these trenchant sentences from Em- 
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erson :—“ Every man takes care that his neighbor shall not cheat 
him, But.aday comes when he begins to care that he do not 
cheat his neighbor. Then all goes well. He has changed his 
market cart into a chariot of the sun.” This is the key to the 
whole story, the outline of which is that a youth disposed of shares 
in a bank which he knew was unsound, on the eve of its failure, 
without enquiring the name of the unlucky mortal who bought the 
shares. He took the money thus obtained, went west, and secured 
an interest in a mine. Slowly it began to dawn on him that his 
action had not been strictly honorable, and a severe illness, which 
followed an accident in the mine, convinced him that his duty lay 
in reparation, The resolution to restore what he considered he had 
wrongfully won gave him a strength of purpose that had its influ- 
ence on whatever he undertook. He came east, made restitution 
and then set himself to unravel the mystery of the disappearance 
of the country girl whom he loved, and who had been driven from 
her home by the taunts of her aunt. She had been one of the suf- 
ferers in the sale of the bank-shares. The story is picturesquely 
told and the author, in describing her country characters, has 
caught a quaint and provincial atmosphere which makes a fit set- 
ting for their homely lives, (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 





“ INGLESIDE,” by Barbara Yechton, is the story of a piquant 
little girl, who had a knack of smoothing out family difficulties. 
Such children as this appear often in books. They belong to the 
little Lord Fauntleroy type and while they are interesting to read 
about, and doubtless fe: a fine example for refractory humanity, 
we are convinced that they would be very painful specimens of 
child-life if they existed, and would either die early or grow up to 
be unconscionable pri (T. Y. Crowell & Co.)——A BOOK OF 
the same order, but of a more pronounced type, is the “ Little 
Gress of Hearts,” by Ruth Ogden. This is an international story 
of a little American girl, who, with her parents, went to visit some 
English cousins. ile on the steamer, her mission as mediator 
began. She prevailed upon the captain to permit one of the second- 
class passengers to come over into the first-class division of the 
ship, and when she reached England she reconciled a whole house- 
hold divided against itself, was instrumental in showing several 
pr their duty jn life and in promoting a marriage e scene 
is chiefly laid in Windsor, and one charming day was spent by the 
two little people of the story at Windsor Castle. Great was their 
concern when they learned that they had been entertained by the 
gw herself, who showed them the precious relics of little Isabel, 
‘a petite reine of Richard the Second, The book is illustrated by 
H. A. Ogden, (Fred’k A. Stokes Co.) 





“THE OuT-DOOR WORLD; or, Young Collector’s Handbook ” 
gives a brief survey of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, with 
many hints on the collection, preservation and classification of 
specimens, As boys will be boys, the author considers it better that 
they should be employed in this way than that they should be left 
wholly to their own devices, There are many colored plates of 
butterflies, bird’s-eggs, sea-shells, ferns, flowering plants of field and 
wood, ef hoc omne genus ; and other illustrations are very numer- 
ous, But these are mostly British varieties, and the book will 
therefore be of little use to the young American naturalist. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co,)——“ CHATTERBOX” for 1893 has its usual 
variety of large pictures, short stories and little poems. Proverbs 
are illustrated in pictures of animals; history in pictures of historical 
places, and manners in pictures of Chinamen putting out their ton- 
gues at one another—“A Queer Salute.” There are pictures 
of “ Old London Signs,” Whittington with his Cat, the Lamb, and 
the Leathern Bottle. There are rare birds and odd fishes in other 
pictures ; and the number of desperate struggles, benevolent police- 
men and adventurous youths imaged by the draughtsmen passes 
computation. The frontispiece is a colored picture of “ An Old 
Chatterbox ”—a sailor telling yarns to a silent and admiring friend, 
(Estes & Lauriat.) 





“ RAFTMATES,” by Kirk Munroe, contains adventures en to 

. keep the blood of any small boy at fever-heat while he it. 
Master Winn Caspar is carried down the Mississippi on his father’s 
raft; meets with counterfeiters who take the from him; is 
arrested as being one of them; escapes; is taken on board the 
“ What-not,” a travelling show-boat ; re-captures his raft ; saves the 
showman’s daughter from drowning; finds a amount of 
counterfeit money and some one hundred dollars in ager bills, 
secreted in the cabin on the raft; is overtaken by his uncle, who has 
set out in search of him, and returns to Wisconsin in time to join in 
a reunion of “ Mates” of all sorts out of all of Mr. Munroe's other 
books. Illustrated by W. A. ‘ cag! dbs Bros.) ——WHEN 
THAT AMIABLE Bostonian and J of Probate, Robert Grant, 


ters the competition for adolescent val, we may natu 
capect salle aud eutestilianent “Jack Hall” is a Boston 
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who, after a childhood on the shores of the classic Frog Pond, de- 
parts for an ideal boarding-school—such as has been realized at 
Groton. There he waxes in stature and in manliness, through 
pages lit with brilliant accounts of base-ball matches and boat- 
races, such as we are sure will hold many a boy enthralled, long 
after bed-time, during this coming winter. He is a fortunate lad— 
this Jack; for we meet him again in the Canadian woods, killing 
salmon, being inducted into the mysteries of grilse and slink, of the 
danger of eating blind salmon and other lore of the swift running 
rivers which he cannot read in the pages either of St. Izaak or the 
tle Dame Juliana Berners. And then, by a hair-raising melo- 
rama, in which a giant bear plays the polished villain and meets a 
proper death, we are finally assured that “Jack in the Bush” has 
attended a summer school where they very successfully teach the 
young idea how to shoot. Mr. Grant is to be felicitated, and it 
does not detract from his success in a difficult field of literature to 
say that he has not produced an American “Tom Brown.” After 
all, “ Eclipse is first and the rest nowhere,” (Chas. Scribners Sons.) 





“ TOPSYS AND TURVYS” is a book of upside-down-and-the- 
other-way-about pictures for children by Mr. P. S. Newell. They 
are printed in colors, and some of the arrangements are very in- 

enious—as, for instance, the storks that turnout to be Arab tents 
na grove of palms; Koti and her fan, which becomes a giant’s 
head, and the Hindoo magician whose great trick has never been 
even approached by Herrmann, As a whole, the book is “ simply 
immense.” (The Century Co.——‘ THE BROWNIES AT HOME,” 
by Palmer Cox, tells how these engaging goblins have spent the 
past year—sleigh-riding in January, drawing valentines in February, 
raiding the White House in March, rolling hoops in April, moving 
in May, jumping from Brooklyn Bridge in June, and so forth. 
Both in picture and in verse they are as funny as ever. (The Cen- 
tury Co,.)——‘‘ THE LITTLE MERMAID, and Other Tales,” by 
Hans Christian Andersen, have found a fitting illustrator in Mr. 
J. R. Weguelin, whose studies of mermaids and other odd fishes 
are as pretty in their og Oo his “ Naughty Boy,” Cupid, shiverin 
in the poet's attic, or his “ Real Princess” getting out of bed. 
Some of the illustrations show a new side of Mr, Weguelin’s tal- 
ent; for, while he has done many things as graceful as the draw- 
ings just mentioned, we do not remember anything of his, in the 
humorous line, to compare with his clerk getting out of the chest 
in “ Little Claus and Big Claus,” or his soldier marching on in‘ The 
Tinderbox,” The translation is that of R. Nisbet Bain. (G. P. 
Putnam's Sons.) 





“ SKETCHES of Natural History ; or, Songs of Animal Life,” by 
Mary Howitt, with Giacomelli’s illustrations, bound in a pretty blue 
and gold cover, makes one of the most attractive of gift books. In 
it there is an ode to the reindeer, an apologue of ‘‘ The Spider and 
the Fly,” the camel is apostrophized as acreature ‘ good and mild,” 
the “ stormy petrel” is invited to “ come rest thee, bird, awhile,” 
and the humming-bird is told that ‘Who cared to save the ele- 
phant, He also cared for thee.” The illustrations, we need hardly 
add, are among the prettiest of their sort, and are cleanly printed 
on smooth but not glossy paper. (T. Nelson & Sons.)—— 
* MORE ENGLISH FAIRY-TALES” is a second, selection of about 
forty tales, from the stock of one hundred and forty which Mr. 
Joseph Jacobs, whom we may now call the English Grimm, has 
gathered together. It is even more amusing, and considerably more 
surprising than the first; but we fear that many of the tales are 
English only in form. Mr. Jacobs, indeed,-says that it is impossi- 
ble to vy, where any fairy-tale originated, and we are inclined to 
agree with him; yet it is usually easy to detect national or racial 
influences even in mere versions of the most widespread stories ; 
and it seems that the English coloring of a few: of those in the 
present volume has been added by Mr, Jacobs himself. There is 
no question, however, as to the value of the addition that he has 
thus made to the children’s library; and young people, luckily, do 
not care much for questions that interest folklorists, The illus- 
trations, by Mr, John D. Batten, are as pretty and as fanciful as 
those to the former volume, More we cannot say. (G, P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 





“ WALTER CAMpP’s Book of. College Sports” treats of “ Trade 
Athletics,” “* Rowing,” ‘ Foot-Ball in America” and “ Base-Ball.” 
The author has selected these four sports, because in them coaching 
is most generally required, and because they make up (with tennis, 
which has been sufficiently written about by others) the main body 
of our sports, An dix gives the rules of the American 
In Association for foot-ball, forms of boating agree- 
ments, constitutions and contracts between clubs and: ground- 
owners, and other practical information of the sort. There are 
numerous diagrams and illustrations, and the history of athletics in 
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America is often drawn upon by the author, to enforce his points, 
(The Ceritury Co.)——“ FAVORITE PETS, with New Pictures and 
Verses,” by E. S. Tucker, comes in a pretty pink cover, decorated 
with a design of cats and babies, The title is a winter-piece of 4 
baby in a fur robe, receiving an unexpected visit from an albino 
squirrel ; and rabbits, mice, chickens, parrots, baa-lambs and other 
creatures enter into baby society on the other pages, (Fred’k A, 
Stokes Co.) 





IT IS WITH PLEASURE that the reviewer notes the agreeable 
quality of the story called ‘Jill: A Flower Girl,” by Mrs, L. T, 
Meade—a story vigorous, healthful and original. “Jill” was 4 
London flower-girl who sacrificed her happiness, to protect her old 
mother from disgrace—a thing often done in books, but which is 
done in this instance under great stress and with a gift of renunci- 
ation that makes the girl a heroine. Silas, who gives up Jill in 
order that she may finally marry the man of her choice, is equally 
an exaggeration. Nevertheless, these characters are types of peo- 
ple whom we all still expect to meet, and whom we can almost per- 
suade ourselves Mrs. Meade has found—types that will endear them- 
selves at once to the average girl reader, for whom the book is 
written, (J. B. Lippincott Co.)——‘*THE LITTLE HEROINE of 
Poverty Flat,” by Elizabeth Maxwell Comfort, is the true story of a 
little Rocky Mountain girl’s perilous trip across twelve miles of 
dangerous country, to save the lives of thirty men who were buried 
underneath a snow-slide. The story is simply told, and will not 
fail to touch the sympathy of those children whose hearts respond 
to deeds of heroism. (T. Whittaker..——-ANOTHER TALE for the 
young—a tale of sterner stuff but not of truer courage—is “ Ran- 
dall Davenant,” by Capt. Claude Bray. This is a story of the 
Mahrattas in the latter part of the eighteenth reese and con- 
cerns itself with the adventures of a plucky English lad who, with 
no love for book-learning, had managed to get himself expelled 
from school, He enlisted in the army as a drummer-boy, was sent 
out to India. and there went through a series of hair-raising perils 
and hair-breadth escapes. (F. Warne & Co.) 





“TO ALL little girls who would like to be princesses,” John D, 
Barry dedicates the pretty story which he calls “The Princess 
Margarethe.” Not only little girls, but their parents, will fol- 
low with interest the brief but pathetic career of the little child, 
Reading between the lines, the elder will take to themselves the hid- 
den lesson, and perhaps see more clearly than before the mistakes into 
which pride or selfishness or foolish ambition may have led them, 
And they will thank the author who has, with so touching a grace, 
reminded them of the consideration due “ these little ones—for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” (G. M. Allen Co.)——* THE LIGHT 
PRINCESS,” who wanted tobe tied to a string and flown like a kite, 
so that she might rain sugar-plums on this dull and heavy world, 
appears in a new edition, rr, et some half-dozen other fairy- 
tales by the Rev. Dr, George MacDonald. The author, in a new 
preface, declines to define the term fairy-tale, further than to say 
that in his fairy-stories; as in most recent fictions of the sort, there 
are no real fairies, only beings of the imagination who may become 
adopted citizens of fairy-land. The book has a prettily designed 
canvas cover and a number of illustrations by Miss Maud Hume 
phreys. (G, P, Putnam's Sons.) 





“ THE ROMANCE OF A SCHOOEBOY,”’ by Mary A. Denison, out- 
Crusoes Crusoe, Jack Kitson, the son of a West India planter, 
is marooned on an Enchanted Island, He encounters a Wild Man, 
is rescued, and becomes a daring hippodrome-rider. On returning 
home, he finds that his parents have gone abroad, having given 
him up for dead. Every page has its alcunion: every chapter its 
thrilling climax. There are few books for boys that the boys will 
like better. . The illustrations, by John Henderson Gurnsey, are 
clever pen-and-ink sketches, (St. Paul: Price-McGill Co.)—— 
“ LirTLe LADY Maria,” by the author of “ A Fellow of Trinity,” 
is a new variant of the tale of the children who are “ mixed up,” in 
the well-known manner, by the person who has the care of them, 
and who, in this instance, is an old woman that does “‘ mangling.” 
The rich and careless dparent, being made aware of the fact, 
adopts both, and gives his affection to the wrong little girl, while 4 
more acute and sagacious old dog recognizes the true little lady in 
the other. In the end, the latter is acknowfeieell by her father, 
but insists on sharing her fortune with her namesake. This has 
been a favorite theme ever since Fanny Burney's “ Evelina” made 
its author famous—not to go farther k than the last century, 
pe & J. B. Young & Co,)——-* MOTHER GOOSE OF '93” is a new 

leparture in illustration, the old rhymes and jingles being fitted 
= — hotographed from life. The photographs are very 
we i 
white paper. (Boston; Joseph Knight Co.) 
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December 2 1893 
The Author of ‘‘ The Heavenly Twins” 


THE SUCCESS of “ The Heavenly Twins” continues, and shows 
no signs of waning. It is nédw announced that “Mme. Sarah 
Grand,” the author, is Mrs. McFall, and that she “has reasons” 
for not publishing her name on the title-page of her books. She 
has, however, permitted her portrait to be published, which shows 
that she is not very determined to have her identity continue a secret, 
for anyone who knew her could easily oe the picture. Mrs. 
McFall is described as a “slender, graceful young woman, possi- 
bly about thirty, with a long, oval, sensitive face, pale but radiant 
with intellect.” Her portrait—given here hy the courtesy af 74¢ 
American Woman's Iilus- 
trated World—was sent to 
the editors of that paper by 
Sarah Grand—for Sara 
Grand we —_ to call her, 
that being her own choice 

From a London letter to 
the Chicago Z7ribune we 
quote the following inter- 
esting items about this suc- 

ul new novelist :-— 

“She is a woman most 
interesting to know, aside 
from the charm of her 
authorship, and her conver 
sation is as fresh and ori 
inal as one would be le 
to expect of the woman 
who wrote ‘The Heavenly 
Twins,’ Her friends love 
her passionately, and I think 
she has few enemies.. As 
for her life, she is the 
daughter of a naval officer, 
spent some time at the 
royal naval school, and, 
though she did not begin to 
write until she was 17, she 
used to be very fond of tell- 
ing long stories to her school 
Pp ca after the ap 

sup’ to be safely in 
bed, Pres in liana 
that she wrote her first 
novel, which she found 
infinite pleasure in elabora- 
ting, but which it did not 
even occur to her to try 
and publish. She has had 
varied experiences, among 
which are earthquakes in 
Japan, a collison at sea and 
atyphoon at Hong Kong, 
where thousands of people 
were destroyed, 

“Now that she can choose 
her own life, she elects to 
spend little of it in London, 

loves the country, 

and beyond all, the sea, 

She can think better away 

from crowds of humanity, 

Says. ‘Ideala’ brought 
her little 


recognition, 
though 1 
- book ar 


» the heroine es- 

» Sarah Grand be- 
her books, and she believes in the mission of the writer, 

she can afford to smile now at the difficulty she once experi- 
in inducing publishers to appreciate and give to the public 
startling ideas and en, in handling her subjects. 
Wdeala * was returned by Ruskin'’s publisher after being partly read 
pink a author and discarded by him with the Ee thet he 
cot mad queer people even if they were nice,’ and he objected 
for ‘ The Heavenly Twins,’ it travelled about from publisher 
Publisher for nearly three years. Some returned the with- 
8 Word, others proff courteous excuses and thought the 
Genk ated to cause great indignation among women. -Mme. 
d thought exactly the other way—naturally—as shie had 
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written the book for women, and finally she decided to publish it at 
her own expense. However, she had it printed and sent it to Mr. 
Heinemann, who was enthusiastic over it and offered to bring it out 
at his own risk. There have been four 1000 editions since the 
book appeared, a few months ago, and already the author has 
been besieged by various publishers who refused to look at 
the MS. of ‘The Heavenly Twins,’ with the request that she 
shall, as soon as possible, write for them another novel, 
But Sarah Grand is proof against the temptation to give mere 
‘pot-boilers’ to the world, It took her two yeats to write 
‘The Heavenly Twins,’ and, though she has now just begun an- 
ether work, pe: scarcely expects to complete it in less time.” 
Apropos of “ The Heav- 
enly Twins ” and the pub- 
lishers, we may say that it 
was accepted at once by the 
only publisher that it was 
offered to in America, and 
furthermore that the sale 
has been more than five 
times as great here as in 
England. But then it is 
published in three volumes 
at $7.50 in England, while 
here it is published in one 

volume and sold for $r. 


Elizabeth Oakes 
Smith 


THE DEATH of Eliza- 
beth Oakes (Prime) Smith, 
which occurred on Nov, 15, 
almost at the close of her 
eighty-seventh year, recalls 
a period of literary history 
with which the reader of 
to-day is unfamiliar, The 
New England poets of the 
“forties”"—Emerson and 
Whittier, Longfellow and 
Lowell and Thoreau, as 
well as Dr. Holmes, who, 
fortunately, is still among 
us—are as widely known 
and probably more widely 
read than ever before; the 
same is true of Bryant, who 
remained a New Englander 
in spite of his New York 
habitat. But the “ Knic- 
kerbocker” writers, and 
still more the Southern 

oup which congregated 

tin New York, are well-nigh 
forgotten — always except- 
ing, of course, that meteoric 
genius Poe, whose career 
will long continue to point 
a moral and adorn a tale, 
even though the present 
eneration of Americans 
incur Mr. Edmund Gosse's 
contempt for its indifference 
to his literary merits. Mrs, 
Smith was a friend of Poe, 
and frequently wrote about 
him; except his enemy, Dr. 
Thomas Dunn English,who 
was a member of the last 
Congress, she was probab- 
ly the last living person who knew him, Like Mrs, Ann S. Steph- 
ens; another Northern writer with Southern principles, Mrs, Smith 
was of New England origin, her husband, Seba Smith, being also 
a native of Maine. Mr. Smith was, we believe, the’ first of our 
political satirists—Major ar poxeee, who narrated, with great 
popular approval, his “ Thirty Years Out of the Senate,” antedat- 
ing ‘‘ The Biglow Papers” by some fifteen years, 

. Smith was a constant contributor to the magazines of the 
day; of the best of which, Graham's, after it had changed its name 
and been managed for a year or two by Mr. Charles Godfrey Le- 
land (his “Hans Breitmann” first appearing in its pages), she 
became the editor. It was under her m ment that,as The 
Great Republic, it finally went down, just before the outbreak of 
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the Civil War. The Southern literary tradition, in whose service 
Mrs, Smith’s pen was ever ready, was continued in The Cos: f- 
ttan, The Old Guard, Beadle's Monthly and other journals. 
productions of most of these Southern authors were distinguished by 
a wild luxuriance of style ; but Mrs. Smith’s writing was simple with- 
out being ungraceful, and her “ Autobiographic Recollections” of 
Hoffman, Willis, Poe, etc., are very pleasant reading. 
W. M. GRISWOLD. 


A Protest from Dr. Conan Doyle 
To THE EpiTors OF THE CRITIC:— 


I have seen reviews in American papers of a collection of 
stories under my name, entitled “ My Friend the Murderer.” Would 
you have the goodness to allow me to state in your columns that 
the book is published without any sanction of mine, and that the tales 
in it were written many years ago, and were meant to have the 
ephemeral life that they deserve? It is a matter of very little in- 
terest to anyone else no doubt, but it is slightly annoying to an 
author when work which he has deliberately suppressed is resusci- 
tated against his wish. $ 

REFORM CLUB, LONDON, 13 Nov., 1893. 





A, CONAN DOYLE, 


A Correction from Mr. Besant 
TO THE EpIToRS or THE CRITIC:— 


May I be allowed to correct a paragraph in my “ Harvard Note” 
of Oct.21? The word “one” appears as “our.” “ One College” 
is printed as “ Our College.” I did not write “our”; nor did I 
mean that Harvard was in any sense an English college, I meant 
this: The 'niversity of Harvard consists of one college, and not, 
like our old Universities, of a group of colleges. Thus, the Uni- 
versities of Oxford, Cambridge, Paris, Louvain, all consisted of a 
group of colleges; the American universities without exception 
consist of one college only. And I advanced, as a ble reason 
for the difference, the fact that, at the time when Harvard was 
founded, the colleges, both at Oxford and Cambridge, had just suc- 
ceeded in establishing their independence of the University as 
teaching bodies. When John Harvard was an undergraduate of 
Emmanuel, Cambridge, the coll had become self-contained 
schools, each undertaking for its own students the full curriculum 
of the University, without any obligation of attendance at profes- 
sors’ lectures and including all the subjects then taken up for the 
purpose of obtaining a degree. In no college was this independence 
more insisted upon than in John Harvard's college of Emmanuel. 
Therefore he took with him across the Atlantic the theory of the 
po college, independent of the university, instead of the group of 
colleges all taught by the professors of the university, which had 
been the old theory. 

HAMPSTEAD, ENGLAND, 1! Nov,, 1893. 





WALTER BESANT, 





A Compliment to Dr. Talmage 


Dr, TALMAGE must have felt that his star was waning, or he 
would never have sought to attract attention in so feeble a ~ as 
he has recently adopted. The publication of an old sermon of his 
in condensed form, in a “ Practical Reader,” where it was credited 
to Wendell Phillips, has led him to denounce the offenders, and set 
the ex-Secretary of the Navy on their tracks. Gen. B, F. Tracy of 
Brooklyn and the counsel’of Messrs. Maynard, Merrill & Co., the 
germ are busily engaged in vygcoge: Dew other's ink, while 

r. somege is thundering away at the violators of his A 
in a way that might almost persuade one who didn't know 
that he was really annoyed, instead of delighted, at the uni- 
ty of advertising himself. The joke of the thing is that the. guilty 

er was published eleven years ago. The only sufferer, we 
should say, was the late Mr. Phillips. 

Miss Caroline B. LeRow, the well-known Brooklyn teacher, who 
compiled the reader, writes to us as follows in response to a request 
for her version of the story :— 

TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

I do not know that I can add anything of interest to the state- 
ments—true in the main—which were published in last Saturday’s 
World concerning Dr. Talmage’s c e, It was not int 
*“ Ladies’ School,” as there printed, but in the Boys’ Latin School, 
Boston, that I first heard the declamation entitled ‘ Christian Citi- 
zenship” and attributed to Wendell Phillips. Of course I can- 
not recall after all these years—for the ‘‘ Reader” was published in 
1882—where I first saw the selection,but my impression is that it was 
taken from a newspaper, That in printed form it was under the 
same title and credited to the same author, is proved by the fact 
that I so reproduced it in the “ Reader.” 

} have now no doubt that Dr. T: e was the author of the ar- 
ticle, and the misrepresentation is pro the result of the deplora- 
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ble lack of honur and responsibility so far as liter. ro is 
concerned, The man whom the law will punish for stealing <a 
lar from your pocket feels at liberty to steal the ideas from your 
head, knowing that it will cost the author far more than the ideas 
are worth to establish his claim to them. What writer of any 
prominence has not been abused in that way? And even / havea 
dozen times lately seen portions of one of my own articles on Phy- 
sical Culture, written for—and paid for by—one of the | 
magazines, given in different papers with the introduction, “One 
of our most prominent physicians says,” etc. 

Of course I am sincerely sorry that this error should have oc. 
curred. That no wrong was intended is evident from the fact that 
there could be no possible motive for it, and, moreover, as “ the 
party of the second part " in a compiler's contract with a publish- 
er holds herself responsible for infringement of copyright, | should 
= likely to make sure that I was at liberty to use the ma 
terial. 


BROOKLYN, 20 Nov. 1893. 


The Lounger 


I WONDER HOW MUCH of the attention attracted by Mr, E. F, 
Benson’s novelette, “ Dodo,” is attributable to the book's merits, 
and how much is due to the fact that the author is a son of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. That the son of an archbishop, much 
more the son of the Archbishop of Canterbury, should write such 
utter trash, is enough to make people talk. It was thought that 
New York society as Mr. Ward McAllister found it was bad 
enough, but London society as Mr. Benson describes it is worse, 
Dodo, who is said to be an accurate photograph of a young woman 
who is a prime favorite in the “ smartest” circles, is not only the 
most cold-blooded little vixen to be found, but she has the manners 
of Whitechapel. ‘Oh the Devil!” “damn!” ‘and “the hell of a 
time” are among the expressions she indulges in—not only when 
she is laboring under strong excitement, but habitually. 1 dare say 
that there is a certain freedom of speech indulged in by members 
of “ the fast set,” but I doubt whether they go to quite such lengths 
as Dodo does, even in their most unguarded moments. The mar- 
ried men and women may their flirtations to the point of 
danger, but I can -egas § think that the women interlard their ¢on- 
versation with oaths. Even English men are not conspicuous for 
the violence of their language, and I cannot believe that an Eng- 
lish woman of Dodo’s conversation and character could hold any 

ition in fashionable circles. All the women in the story are 
opelessly vulgar, and the men either knaves or fools. One of the 
strangest things to me is that anyone should think the book clever. 
It is deadly dull. The sort of talk that is intended for cleverness 
is simply vulgar chattering. I have a deep-rooted feeling that the 
“ great success” of “Dodo” is a success of the newspapers and not 
a very solid one; for I have yet to see a reader of the book whois 
not disgusted with it. 


CAROLINE B. LEROw, 


* * * 


THESE SAME newspapers tell us that Mr. Benson was graduated 
with honors from Cambridge, and that he is an accomplished Greek 
scholar. . He divides his time, we are told, between modern Lon- 
don and ancient Greece. He has discovered cities in the latter 
country that were not known to exist, and he has discovered citi- 
zens in London that might better have been left undiscovered. 

* * * 

‘Miss HARRteT HosmER has rechecked her “ Isabella” and 
taken it out to the California exhibition. The sculptor and the 
statue will be treated better in San Francisco than they were in 
Chi _ 1 do not know the full history of the case ; 1 only know 
that Miss Hosmer made the statue, presumably on the order of the 
Isabella Society ; and that when she took it to Chicago, there were 
words and tears, and “Isabella” remained in her box un 
In San Francisco she is to be cast in bronze; and there she will 
find a permanent resting-place. Miss Hosmer is naturally # 
pleased by the action of the women of San Francisco as she was 
displeased by the action of the women of Chicago; but the journey 
to the Pacific slope has interfered with her plans for spending® 
quiet winter with friends in New York. 

*- * € 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT of Wachtel's death came tome as a great 
surprise. The eoprine was not to know that he was dead, but @ 
know that he just died. I had an impression that he died 
long ago, and thought that I remembered reading his obitus 
Rip van Winkle, when he returns from his long sleep to the vila 
of Falling Water, ims :—“ And are we so soon forgot Wa 






we are !” Ordi mortals are no doubt ten $0 
after they leave this world, but singers and i Sango ; 
soon as they leave the stage. A new generation is born, and 
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‘one forgets, or says, if it happens to hear the name of a re- 
os soget mentioned :—“ Highsea_—is he alive? I thought he 
had died long ago.” Sims Reeves knows this peculiarity of the 

; so he returns to the stage at intervals, that he may not be 
oe before he is dead. If Patti should retire from public life, her 
name would be remembered of course, but I haven’t a doubt that, 
at the end of ten years, people would have forgotten whether she 
was alive or dead. The singer and the actor leave nothing but a 

, and they have to be very great to leave even that. A 
writer leaves his work behind him, and is often better known to 
terity than to his own generation, Perhaps when the phono- 
graph is perfected, the singer will have a more enduring monu- 
ment. Lovers of song can then have cabinets in their music- 
rooms, with shelves for the famous singers in their most famous rd/es, 
For I dare say that before Edison has done with his invention, 
itwill give us an entire opera, principe. orchestra and chorus — 
with the applause of the audience thrown in, so that we shall 
know just what passages to enjoy the most. 
* * *& 


WACHTEL WILL probably be remembered, if at all, as a singer 
of one opera, and that not so much on account of his singing as for 
the great dexterity he showed in snapping a whip, It was in “ The 
Postilion of Longjumeau” that he made his greatest success, I 
have heard him, however, in other operas, notably in “ Trovatore,” 
when he took the high C in “ Di Quella Pira” in a manner that set 
the big chandelier in the old Academy of Music a-tremble, and 
threw the top gallery into an ecstasy of delight. It was a famous 
cast that sang that opera—Parepa-Rosa, Adelaide Phillips, Santley 
and Wachtel. Of these four, only one remains: the two women 
j the heavenly choir long ago, and now Wachtel has gone; 

Santley still lives to delight true lovers of singing. I doubt if 
an operatic performance had ever called out such crowds as filled 
the Academy to hear that quartet. I saw women’s bonnets and 
cloaks dragged off in the crush; and nothing but the timely in- 
tervention of the police Pro men and women from being 
trampled upon and killed. 1 wonder if the singing was really so 
fine as Ifancied it in those days. I am inclined to think that it 
was ; but when I spoke to Santley about it, two or three years ago, 
he treated the subject with scorn, as if it had been a sensational 
yng that did not deserve the name of music, Certainly 

part was fine ; and as for his Rigoletto, there never was a greater, 
that of Ronconi. All this, however, is the music of the 
past; it is in the music of the future that we are interested to-day. 


*“ * &* 


ACCORDING TO Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music and Musicians,” 
lor Wachtel was born March 10, 1823 or 1824, and died of 
consumption in Jan. 1871, aged thirty ! 


* * * 


I REMEMBER hearing, some time ago, that some one (Lord 
Houghton, I believe) was making a collection of poetical waifs 
—poems, so to speak, born upon the doorstep of literature, but 














never admitted within the sacred portal. Such a selection, if made 
with judgment, could not fail to be interesting, It is said that every 
man has the material of one novel within his experience, and why 


should he not have the material of one poem as well? I have often 
seen very pretty bits in the poet’s-corner of dekime weeklies, 
together with amusingly bad scraps of verse. metimes the wri- 
ters who begin in this modest way branch out into the magazines, 
hut more frequently, after singing their one song, they go through 
life ingloriously mute. 








* * 








MANY YEARS AGO I wrote a sonnet, myself. It was published 
in The Evening Post, when William Cullen Bryant was the editor 
of that paper and the magnet that drew poetical aspirants to its col- 
umns, It was considered as something of a compliment to appear, 
a8 it were, under the patronage of so distinguished a bard ; and I 
that I was highly flattered to have my first and only sonnet 

under such auspices. I fondly sup , at the time, 
tat Mr. Bryant himself had read the sonnet said to himself, as 
he marked it “Saturday, sure,” that a new poet had dawned upon 
the world, In the light of experience, I feel quite certain that Mr. 
never saw the sonnet at all, but that it probably came in 
by: a> aeeenmvend _ doe hurried ry vag marked it 

or » ae as I was by the 

lines, I mover oliended again. Who vid but that the 
this book of obscure poets, and often, I dare say, of obscurer 
will embalm my sonnet in his volume? 






































































































* * *& 



















tOPOS of the foregoing I find, in the current Vassau Literary 
these pretty lines, “ The Bell-Buoy,” by Edward J. Pat- 
son, who, I take it, is an undergraduate of Princeton College :— 
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‘** The bell-buoy tossed as the waves rolled past, 
Now fast, now slow, unsteady it swung; 

‘ Ascore of wrecks on these rocks are cast, 
Beware the reefs!’ it mournfully sung. 

A sound of warning, a sound to dread, 

A knell it seemed in its direful clang, 

‘ Three hundred men ‘mid these reefs lie dead’; 
Now loud, now soft, uncertain it rang. 


** The ice and sleet of a winter's blast 
Stopped and muffled its noisy tongue, 
And one more ship on the reef was cast, 
While from the rock the buoy was wrung. 
And now the mariners ofttimes fear, 
And great their terror and awe to tell 
How far at sea in the night they hear 
The toll and clang of a floating bell,” 
I do not mean to insinuate that Mr. Patterson will lay aside his 
pe after writing these lines ; but it is just as likely that when he 
eaves college he will become a broker or a drygoods merchant, or 
engage in pork-packing—a vocation that pays much better than 
writing poetry, 





London Letter 


ONE OF THE MOST interesting features of the present publishing 
season has been the simultaneous elevation of two writers of the 
name of Benson into literary notoriety—an event which has puzzled 
the quidnuncs not a little. The columns of literary gossip in the 
daily papers have this time beaten the record in their want of ac- 
curacy, and every kind of amusing confusion has arisen, As a 
matter of fact, the two new men are brothers—the poet being the 
older, and the novelist the second, of the surviving sons of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson, who 
is at present a highly successful and popular master at Eton, does 
not make his first bow to the reading public in the volume of 

ms which has just appeared and attracted so much attention and 
indly criticism. It is not, I think, generally known outside the 
circle of his friends that he was the “ Christopher Carr” whose 
“ Memoirs of Arthur Hamilton ” made a certain academic mark in 
1886, This book, the pseudonymity of which was carefully pre- 
served, affected to be the biography of a young man of sentiment, 
lately deceased, It was violently attacked ; and in a copy of the 
book, which was issued in covers striped with azure and black, 
presented afterwards to a friend, I have seen a set of verses in Mr, 
Arthur Benson’s writing, beginning :— 
** I wrote a volume—sorry trade ! 
The critics came—a genial crew: 
’T was prescient wit, not chance that made 
My patient covers black and blue.” 

Literary success was to come to him through other channels; and 
in the light of the poetical talent so largely revealed in his “ Verses,” 
many readers will turn back to Arthur Hamilton and discover there 
—falteringly expressed sometimes, but clearly there—the fine ethi- 
cal qualities of the future poet, His volume of verse has met 
with more than common recognition, and its success is the more 
significant in that Mr. Benson departs altogether from the forms 
and subjects which are just now fashionable with the younger gen- 
eration, There is no touch of impressionism — his 
One critic has compared him to Wordsworth, another to Matt! 
Arnold ; but he is best allowed to stand alone. His verse is the 
voice of a cultured intellect attuned to the voice of Nature, You 
feel everywhere the effects of his wide reading, without ever en- 
countering a conscious imitation. For the mere form of verse he 
has scarcely, I think, sufficient care: he is a thinker rather than a 
singer. The work, in a word, is ethical, and, at a moment when 
we have so much ry that is content to paint and decorate 
alone, there is something refreshing in a return to the methods 
of the Lake School. The book will not be without its influence, 

judging from the year when Mr. Arthur Benson received his d 
at King’s, I take him to be about thirty now. His brother, Mr, E, F, 
Benson, is much younger—not long since an undergraduate of the 
same college at Cambridge. His success (and it has been a very 
noisy and reverberating one) has taken everybody by surprise. I 
have heard—it may, of course, be a mere canard—that, less than 
a year ago, the Archbis of Canterbury asked a well-known 
novelist if he would do him the personal kindness of glancing at “a 
little book that Fred had written,” and seeing whether it would be 
worth publishing. The handwriting was fearsome ; and the famous 
novelist, after coasting about the edges of the MS., replied decidedly 
poe ily Sal se book in CAM peared oad seder Oe tine at 

, and t in qu uly a uw 
“Dodo.” At first no one noticed il if society suddenly became 
aware that the heroine was excessively like a certain lady whom 
everybody (who is “ anybody”) knows and envies. Public atten- 
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tion being thus awakened, yet another portrait was discovered ; 
and then everyone, from Royalty downward, hurried to ask for 
“Dodo” at the libraries. The two novels of the season—* The 
Heavenly Twins ” and “ Dodo ’—have been, it is significant to ob- 
serve, the work of amateurs. But Mr. E. F, Benson will not, I 
fancy, be content to remain among the amateurs. His gift of char- 
acter is already recognized; his work is sought by editors; and, if 
he has the courage to husband his resources, he has before him 
every prospect of a notable career. 

The issue, by Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co., of a new edition of 
“ Living English Poets” affords the student of literature an excellent 
opportunity for comparison. The first edition appeared ten zones ago, 
and included what was, at that time, a fairly complete collection of 
the best work of all the poets of the hour. Since then there have 
been.many changes, Tennyson, Browning, Matthew Arnold—the 
three great brethren, have passed away, and a vast following of 
younger men have sung their first song. Mr. Richard Le Gallienne 
and Mr. Norman Gale have done all their work in the last three 
years or so, and it is suggestive to compare that work with the 
achievements of their elders. Such comparison every reader must 
make for himself, but it is impossible to overlook the singular re- 
crudescence of Lord de Tabley, who, with practically the same equip- 
ment as he possessed ten years since, has only passed into popular 
recognition during the last few months, And, as I mention his 
name, I may perhaps be allowed to call attention to the fine classical 
poem, relating anew the ei of Orpheus; which he has contributed 
to the current number of 7he Nineteenth Century. Hard as it is 
to retell in modern verse, with any degree of rap pref the classic 
myths which have tempted so many poets in the past, it is never- 
theless probable that Lord de Tabley never reaches so high a level 
as in these reproductions. A thorough scholar, he is filled to the 
full with the classical spirit, and approaches his subjects with that 
intimate sympathy for lack of which so many worthy attempts 
have endec in shipwreck. Poetry of this description may not ap- 

al to the public ear so readily as certain other of his excursions 
into verse; to the few who care ir the high thing highly attempted 
it will always be of more value than many ballads. 

The random essays of the late Francis Adams, whose sad death 
I related some months ago in these columns, have been collected 
by Messrs. Elkin Mathews and John Lane; and will be issued early 
in December, under the title, “ Essays in Modernity.” The latest of 
these, dealing with Mr. Kipling’s poems, appeared in The Fort- 
nightly Review this month, and has stirred up some discussion. 

ost of us will disagree with it absolutely. It is a typical example 
of its author’s work, in his most polemic mood, and seems sadly 
like an effort to tilt at success simply for the reason that it has suc- 
ceeded, But it will find many readers, if only because it is the first 
serious attempt to detract from Mr. Kipling’s reputation as a poet. 
ae however, can well afford to be indulgent to the 
attack. 

Apropos of certain remarks of mine in my last week's letter, with 
reference to the print and paper of Mr. Jerome's new periodical, 
To-Day, 1 notice that in the second number, published this morn- 
ing, he pleads excuse for imperfection, in the rush of the first few 
issues, and —— speedy improvement. This is good hearing, 
for Zo-Day has sufficiently valuable contents to warrant their being 
set forth in a more delicate form. The second number is bright 
and timely—an advance, I think, upon the first. By-the-bye, Mr. 
= has a new volume of short stories ready, and it will be pub- 
ished, within a few days, by Messrs. McClure & Co., in the same 
dainty format as they used for “ Ghetto Tragedies,” The book is 
to be called “ John Ingarfield, and Other Stories; ” and consists of 
five tales, three of which are, I understand, in Mr. Jerome's familiar 
manner, while the other two are of a more ambitious, literary de- 
os ag I am assured that the story which gives the title to the 

is the best thing Mr. Jerome has yet done. It tells, with 
an unexpected depth of pathos, the story of a marriage of con- 
venience which grows by degrees intoa ore os of love; and then, 
just as happiness seems secure, is baulked by death. Is Mr. Jerome 
also among the serious? This is really rather interesting ! 

LONDON, 17 Nov., 1893 ARTHUR WAUGH. 


Boston Letter 


IN HIS HOME at Hyde Park, on Thursday, sat the last of the 
great anti-slavery agitators, receiving, on his ninetieth birthday, the 
congratulations of the sons of William Lloyd Garrison, the daugh- 
ter of John Brown, the niece of Francis Jackson of anti-slavery 
days, and other people prominent themselves or interesting from 
their association with the days in which the agitator was a notable 

He was Theodore D. Weld, the friend of Whittier and of 

n. Gen. Henry B, Carrington told me of the reception and 
related a little incident which I am going now to print. Gen. Car- 
rington will be remembered, not only as a brave officer of the war, 





but also as the amanuensis of Washington Irving and the author of 
“The Battles of the American Revolution,” a work which he be 
gan under Irving’s advice. It was Gen. Carrington also who hel 
rescue Fred Douglass, when an attempt was made to drown 
out with a fire-engine on the occasion of a proposed abolition ad. 
dress at the Old State House in Boston. In spite of his seventy 
years, the General is still as active in movement and as vivacious in 
manner as in the days when he worked with his friend- Whittier 
and others in reformatory movements. 

“ It was a picturesque scene,” said Gen. Carrington, smiling in 
recollection as he spoke, “ when Mr. Weld saw me about to 
out my little arrangement. I rose and said I was going to readan 
account of an incident which occurred before the war, and which 
was undoubtedly new to every one. I then read a fiery and fas. 
cinating address descriptive of a band of Negroes who refused to 
risk their lives to save the sons of their masters from a wat 
grave, although they were offered large sums of money if they 
obeyed and were threatened with the whip if they refused, but who, 
immediately after they were told that liberty would be the reward 
of every slave who manned the boats and went to the rescue, 
sprang to the oar and pushed out into the waves without hesita. 
tion. Two boats were swamped, every man perishing, but this did 
not deter a third boat-load from venturing their lives for liberty, 
As I began to read,Mr. Weld's eye kindled, and as I continued he roge 
in his chair and with faltering voice exclaimed ‘ Where did you 
that ? I have heard that before.’ And then, as he tried tor its 
origin, I said:—‘ That is the address upon the Love of Liberty, 
which you yourself delivered, at Cincinnati, fifty-nine years 
No one knew until recently that it was preserved, and I° have now 
the pleasure of repeating it verbatim.’” 

Gen, Carrington explained to me how he obtained the article, 
It seems that a young student in the audience at Cincinnati was so 
struck with the address that he took notes as he went along and 


kept them on file. This student, Joseph F. Tuttle, afterwards be . 


came President of Wabash College, Ind., and now lives in Craw- 
fordsville. From him Gen. Carrington received the manuscript, 
just in time to read it at this ninetieth birthday celebration. 

The tribute to the late Francis Parkman paid by the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society at its special meeting last week includeda 
poem by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, now the fourth in seniority 
of the members of the Society; and remarks by the Hon. Robert 
C. Winthrop, the Autocrat’s elder by three months; by the Hon, 
George S. Hale, who graduated with Mr. Parkman at Harvard in 
the class of 1844; by Samuel Eliot, the Hon. John Lowell, the Hon, 
E. Rockwood Hoar and the Hon. Martin Brimmer. Dr. Ellis had 
opened the package which Mr. Parkman left in his care some twenty- 
five years ago and read its contents. They were autobiographical, 
The members of the Society then adopted a resolution expressing 
sadness at the death of their honored associate and an admiring 
estimate of his noble manliness, his gentle mien and ways and the 
os perseverance of his spirit in triumphing over physical in- 

rmities. 

Mme. Patti, as usual in Boston, has sung before audiences that 
filled the largest regular music hall in the city. Apparently Bos 
ton never tires of her, and though she is criticised a the masters 
of criticism, yet the popular vote is all with her. Her new opera, 
produced for the first time in this country on Saturday last, proved 
a great success. I understand that Patti wanted to bring it out first 
in Washington, and that her manager, Marcus Mayer, was stren- 
ous in favor of New York. But the composer Emilio Pizzi said 
emphatically :—‘ I want it sung first in Boston, for the critics there 
are the best to be found.” And so “ Gabriella,” an — in one 
act, music by Pizzi and words by Charles Alfred Byrne, was 
brought out in Music Hall with Arditi as conductor. 

Pizzi was a pupil of Ponchielli, and in one competition at Bologna 
took the prizes for opera, orchestral composition and string qua 
tet. Besides his opera “ William Radcliffe,” produced in Bologna 
in 1879, he has written incidental music for Alexander Salvinis 
version of “Cavalleria Rusticana.” The text of “ Gabriella” is@ 
simple story of a court intrigue at the time of Louis XIII. Itisa 
story of parted lovers and wicked uncle, vice defeated and virtue 
triumphant in the end. Pizzi, a musician of the most modern Ital 
ian operatic school, was in a measure hampered by being obliged 
to fit his music to the requirements of Patti's voice. The 
written for her is the most conventional and least characteristic it 
the opera, It lies within a narrow com and is ad 
adapted to concealing the ravages of time. Whenever the 








poser has an opportunity, he shows strong dramatic instinct and@ 


skilful manner of exp The popular feature of the ¢ 


will undoubtedly be the love duet ; this has a taking melody, but a 


a whole is not as characteristic as the duet for baritone and bas 
The instrumentation is, as a rule, discreet and at the same ti 
dramatically effective. Pizzi uses the modern orchestra and 
it in the modern way. 
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“Madame Blanc (“ Th. Bentzon ”) is visiti 
at her home in Charles Street, and is ng much social atten- 
tion. She is not, however, permitting any interviews, and there- 
fore comparatively few persons know that she is here. 

BOSTON, 28 Nov., 1893. CHARLES E, L, WINGATE, 


Mrs. James T. Fields 


































Chicago Letter 


A, C. MCCLuRG & Co, present, in common with other publish- 
ers, a shorter list of books this year than usual; but it contains, 
nevertheless, some interesting features, In make-up the volumes 
issued by this firm have a character of their own. Almost without 
exception they are well printed on good paper, and bound in such 
a way that we open easily. The cover — are exceptionally 
tastetal, and the books have an air of dignified reserve and good 
breeding, which is quite in keeping with the honorable, conservative 
character of the firm. The regeneration of the novels of Elizabeth 
sheppard, which have been long out of print, is continued this fall 
with the publication of “ Rumour,” for which Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford has written an introduction. “The action of Elizabeth Shep- 
pard’s mind,” she writes in her enthusiasm for this ethereal creature, 
“was like that of light ; not only in vivifying while it irradiated and 
searched out innermost secrets and gave them its own glory, but in 
g the thought to the high heavens of its source. Those 
know her a of her only in superlatives.” But though 
ves are y suited to so delicate, so flower-like a nature 
as this, the publication of her work is a distinct service to the pub- 
lic, It is not only interesting in itself, but important in its relations 
to the history of literature. 
It is difficult to: believe that the novels of Jane Austen were a 
Soa of almost the same period as these, so sharp is the contrast 
een them. Miss Austen epitomizes realism, while Miss Shep- 
pard was so imp ted with romanticism that her books are more 
curious to us than Fanny ress s “Evelina” itself, more foreign 
to our coldness and reserve. They are of the heart rather than of 
the head—emotional, intense, impassioned. She saw things and 
characters sensitively, imaginatively ; but she looked at life from the 
romantic standpoint, never hesitating at any flowery extreme of 


sentiment. Her rhapsodies are not of the world; her dialogues . 


could only he found between covers. But her work has the fresh- 
ness and charm of youth, nevertheless; and if one merges oneself 
in its atmosphere, it has a strange, irresistible fascination. In 
“Rumour” the chief characters are founded upon the lives of 
Beethoven and of Louis Napoleon—a curious but woo! gee | juxta- 
position, The writer’s remarkably intimate sympathy with music 
gives her study of the former peculiar chaim. He is rather an 
abstraction than a breathing human being; but he has qualities : 
he can talk eloquently ; he has, above all, an intense, poetic spiritu- 
ality. Another interesting figure in the novel is the critic, for whom 
the writer has no good will and of whom she says :‘—‘ He could 
approve, but it was always the prize effort of mediocrity ; he could 
encourage, but ever the mind mimetic ; he could urge to fresh essays, 
but it was then as though he urged the swan to the shore, and the 

to the water-waste’where her foot should find no rest; he 
could condemn the nightingale to silence, and tempt the hedge- 
Sparrows to sing.” : 

“The Lost Canyon of the Toltecs,” which is also published by 
mcl ae “an — of ——— orton gn a ecg cage 
ia,” by a Chicago yer, who masquerades under the name o 
Charles Sumner healer. It is something between a novel and a 
of travel, containing many brief, spirited descriptions of the 

of the isthmus and its tropical vegetation. Never in the 
least florid, these interludes are written in a simple, direct, terse 
a which makes them the most interesting part of the book, 

narrative is dramatic enough to hold these pictures together 
enyate p telling an absorbing tale of a rescuing party, which fol- 
lows id overtakes an rg gpa and his niece, who are engaged 
in a futile effort to cross the isthmus by travelling due east. The 
two parties are discovered and made prisoners, by the only surviv- 
ing remnant of the Toltec race, and by this tribe carried to its 
city built in the cliffs. This Crusoe-like tale is told in so 
orward a fashion that one is half convinced of its truth, 
and | the Northerners through their hair-breadth 
With active interest, It is a book which will make.any boy breath- 
less with excitemen 


t. 
"The Bailiff of Tewkesbury,” by C. E, D. Phelps and Leigh 
on: different cheater Ita retty little thle of the days 


espeare was king in England; and the occasional 






































te of the poet himself dominates it. The book opens with the 
ecnin, 2 once y tapas: Helens ne ype ad then. theneeth 
tore Si , an risonment 

ue connivanc of Sir Thomas's pom niece, of Will of Stratford. 
Bond archaic E used in the conversations is effective 


jugh to assist in ma 
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ing one. A few of Shakes "s sonnets are ingeniously inter- 
woven with the plot; and their influence upon the att 
heroine is prettily conceived. Even the few a ces of Shake- 
speare in the book are not inadequate; for he is held aloof and 
treated in a dignified and. simple manner. It is not illuminating, 
but it is interesting. 

Among McClurg’s other publications this fall are a good re- 
print of “Sartor Resartus,” in a convenient pocket-volume, and a 
= holiday book, “ Pictures from Nature and Life,” by Kate 

aworth Holmes. The jingling verses are not worthy of the fan- 
tastic type from which they are printed, and the illustrations after 
ean 5: hs are decidedly conventional ; the best thing about the 

k is the cover, which is well designed. The same firm is about 
to publish a new novel by Mr, Hobart C. Chatfield-Taylor, 
whose ambition to succeed in literature is fortunately accompanied 
by a perseverance that is well worth commendation. His latest 
novel, which will be issued early in December, is called “ An 
American Peeress”’; it concerns itself with the fortunes of a Chi- 
cago girl, who marries an Englishman in anorenes of his lofty 
rank, The novel is said to be much better than the writer's first 
effort, “ With Edge Tools,” and Mr, Chatfield-Taylor is so con- 
spicuous a figure in Chicago society that it is sure of an interested 
audience. 

Mrs, Mary Abbott has recently accepted the positfon of lit 
editor of the Chicago Herald, for which she is extremely well- 
fitted. Her novels, “ Alexia” and “ The Beverlys,” have been 
popular, but in this city she is more widely known through her 
newspaper work, which has a dash and cleverness that are rare in 
journalism. Mrs. Abbott is a keen and sympathetic critic ; and her 

right, original way of expressing her opinions makes her reviews 
most interesting reading, 

CHICAGO, 28 Nov., 1893. Lucy MONROE. 


The Lowell Memorial 


LAST WEDNESDAY morning’s papers contained the following 
account of the unveiling of the Lowell Memorial in Westminster 
Abbey, on the B gtoape day. It was especially fitting that the 
memorial should be placed in the Chapter House, for Mr. Lowell 
had been the principal speaker at two unveillngs there, including 
that of the memorial to Dean Stanley :— 


“ LONDON, Nov. 28.—The ceremonies attendant upon the un- 
veiling of the memorial to James Russell Lowell in the Chapter 
House of Westminster Abbey began at noon to-day. The memo- 
rial consists of two stained-glass windows, one of which is divided 
by two mullions into three parts, while at the bottom of the other 
is a medallion cl of the minister, author and poet. On the 
three sections of the mullioned window are representations of ‘an 
angel bearing a shield, below the arms of the United States; the 
landing of the Pilgrim Fathers from the Mayflower ; and the figure 
of St. Botolph. On the other is the figure of Sir Launfal, an el 
bearing a shield below the arms of the United Kingdom, and a 
figure of St. Ambrose, as well as a symbolical representation of the 
emancipation of the slaves. 

“ While Mr. Lowell was American Minister to Great Britain he 
greatly endeared himself to the best classes of the English people, 
and shortly after his death the project was started of a 
memorial to him. The funds were quickly raised among his Eng- 
lish friends, and to-day’s ceremonies marked the final completion 
of the work of love. Among those who subscribed to the fund were 
the Duke of Westminster, the Duke of Argyll, Lord Rosebery, Lord 
Coleridge, Lord Brassey, Lord Playfair, Sir John Lub! . Prof. 
Bryce, Prof. Tyndall, George Meredith, Dr. Conan Doyle, Canon 
Farrar and Alma-Tadema. 

“ Among those present to-day were Thomas F. Bayard, the Ameri- 
can Ambassador; Miss Balfour, sister of A. J. Balfour; the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; Dean Bradley and Miss Bradley, Lord Cole- 
ridge, the Lord Chief Justice; Arthur Wellesley Peel, of 
the House of Commons; Lord Rosebery, the Fo inister ; 
Canon Farrar; Lord Herschell, the Lord High Chancellor; Wal- 
ter ong pet pe Chamberlain and Mrs, Chamberlain, Sir Henry 

an 


James, Lor Lady Reay, Lord Aberdare, William Lecky the his- 
torian and Lord and Lady Pembroke, 
“ Dean Bradley presided. In his opening speech he said :—' We 


have met in this venerable building to pay a tribute to the 

of one whose high character and ge gifts endeared him to an 
ever-widening circle till the day of his death, I will leave others to 
speak of Mr, ell as a writer who helped others to 

great writers of the same race.’ After saying that he regretted the 
absence of Mr. Balfour, who was to have spoken, Dean Bradley 
said that he regarded the Chapter House as specially fitted for the 
memorial, Hie id not, Ieee noe De leery ot ore Cae 
America might hoped t children. 

‘memorial, would be reminded of the bonds uniting their common 
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associations to the great memories of a race speaking one tongue. 
He hoped these bonds would prove a source of great str to 
the two countries. 

“ Leslie Stephen, as Chairman of the Memorial Committee, ed 


Mr, Bayard’s acceptance of the memorial on behalf of the United 
States. He said, among other things:—'I had the honor of Mr. 
Lowell's friendship for many years, The reason we have met here 
to honor Lowell is suggested to any one visiting the Poet's Corner. 
The long line of illustrious men whose monuments’are there, and 
who pons the torch of literature from Chaucer to Tennyson, 
would doubtless recognize Lowell as a congenial disciple. Scarcely 
one of these followed letters with more unflagging zeal. On him 
fell the spirit of the great masters. He always spoke from his 
heart, and hence nobly, He would not take a low rank among the 
masters,’ 


“ Mr, Stephen eulogized Mr. Lowell’s works, and referred to the 
influence exerted by ‘ The Biglow Papers.’ He also referred to Mr. 
Lowell's love for English literature and England generally, even 

lish weather. He extolled Lowell’s powers of speech, his sym- 

y and kindness, and said he was proud to call him his friend 
all his life. The committee had received many offers from the 
United States regarding the memorial, but it had been thought fit 
to decline them, because they wished to show that Englishmen 
themselves knew how to honor a great American in the spirit in 
which Lowell spoke and wrote. ‘ We have erected this memorial,’ 
he added, ‘ in the hope that it will be accepted as it is intended, so 
that Americans can see that Englishmen are capable of respecting 
and admiring one of them as heartily as if he were one of our 
own countrymen.’ 

“Mr. Bayard in accepting the memorial said :—‘1 hold myself 
happy in that I have been permitted to be in the Chapter House of 
Westminster Abbey when, for the second time, the name of an 
American is inscribed in this double sanctuary. of religion and re- 
nown —the bust of Longfellow, and now the memorial of his brother 
poet, both from our kindred beyond the sea, The forms of these 
two gifted sons of America are clasped in the bosom of the land of 
their birth; their ashes rest in peace at home, but the echoes of 
their fame have been wafted across the Atlantic, and they fall in 
clear and musical notes upon the loving ears of the two countries 
whose people speak the same tongue. Longfellow and Lowell, 
here in Westminster Abbey in blended fellowship, are worthy 
companions of that band who sung with Wordsworth, and who 
gave us nobler love and nobler cares. I am unable in the few 
words permitted me to attempt a portraiture of Lowell. Seas ar 
this is needless, owing to the eloquent address of Mr. Stephen, 
which is especiall gona to myself and my compatriots, and 
which will be received thus by the country whose son is its sub- 
ject. It is a strong saying that ‘blood is thicker than water.’ 

' “ «Every day proves how the ties of common origin and ancestry 
are stronger than written treaties, The inborn sympathies of race 
finally silence international discord and jealousy. It is pleasant to 
recall in this chamber that the man in whose honor this unveiling 
takes place to-day stood twelve years ago speaking words in honor 
and affection of Dean Stanley, that pure, noble being whose me- 
morial is before us, seemingly the guardian spirit of this venerable 

lace. But eight years since the voice of Lowell was again heard 
in these precincts, when the bust of Coleridge, the gift of Ameri- 
¢ans, was unveiled, I am glad indeed that this mark of honor to 
my dear countryman was erected so soon after his death. There- 
proach of long delay, often just, cannot be made here, nor can be 
applied the words of Johnson :— 


*See the Nations, slowly wise and meanly just, 
To buried merit raise the tardy bust.’ 


For here brotherhood in letters and kindred spirits hasten to 
give buried merit a just memorial. I cannot forbear to wish, 

wever futile it may be, that he should have been permitted to 
foresee this honor. It was his purpose to bring the people of 
Great Britain and the United States to a better knowledge of each 
other, to replace suspicion by confidence, and ignorant animosity 
‘by apg’ appreciation. 

“* He liked to call himself a man-of-letters. Truly he was the 
master of the English tongue, and he made his skill and knowledge 
the 7 to interpret the better feeling of both branches of the 
race a patie wil be lories. In all American homes a sense of 

. grateful pride will be felt when they learn what the name and fame 
- of their countryman, the poet, scholar, statesman and patriot, have 
received at the hands of Britons in this venerable —— of Na- 
tional religion, honor and renown. “Give my love to England in 
»” was the last message of Lowell to Thomas H In 
‘memorials may we not read England's reply to Lowell and 
ation he faithfully represented ?’ 
“ Mr, Chamberlain moved the of a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Bayard, He said that Englishmen claim common interest, common 
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pride, and almost common ownership in great Americans, and 


this was ner aces so in the case of Mr. Lowell. The vote of 
thanks was adopted unanimously, and Mr. Bayard made a brief re- 
ply of thanks. 


“ After the ceremonies many persons lingered in the Chapter 
House to admire the memorial.” 


The Nathan Hale [lonument 


THE STATUE to Nathan Hale, the young American patriot who 
was executed by the British in this city in 1776, was unveiled on 
Saturday last, Nov. 25, with fitting military, naval and civil honors, 
It is the gift to the City from the Sons of the Revolution. The 
speakers were the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, Chaplain General of the 

ciety ; William Gaston Hamilton, Chairman of the Society's com- 
mittee on the monument; Frederick S. Tallmadge, President of 
the Society ; Mayor Gilroy, Gen, O. O. Howard and the Rev, Dr, 
Edward Everett Hale of Boston, a great-grandnephew of the 

atriot. The exercises closed with the playing of “The Star- 

pangled Banner” by the Seventh Regiment Band, the words be- 
ing sung by the assemblage. In the evening the Sons of the Revo- 
lution and their guests, the company numbering in all about 250, 
dined at Delmonico’s, where various after-dinner speeches and 
a poem by Dr. Hale’s son, Arthur, were listened to with approval, 

In ade ge Saag the monument to President Tallmadge, in City 
Hall Park, Mr. Hamilton said:—“ On behalf of the Nathan -Hale 
Monument Committee of the Sons of the Revolution of the State 
of New York, I have the honor to announce to you the completion 
of the trust confided to them, This statue, commemorating Cap- 
tain Hale’s dying words (“I regret that I have but one life to give 
to my country”), was designed and modelled by the sculptor Fred- 
erick Macmonnies, a citizen of New York, residing in Paris, a de- 
scendant of the famous American artist, Benjamin West. It has / 
been honored by a first prize, when exhibited in the Salon in Paris, 
The pedestal is from designs the well-known architect, Mr, 
Stanford White, of this city. The committee, eee all who 
have aided them, especially Mr. St. Gaudens, the sculptor, trust 
that the result of their labors will give satisfaction to the Sons of 
‘the Revolution and to the citizens of this great metropolis.” 

Of the monument itself, we said on June 17 :—“ The statue is of 
bronze, larger than life, and shows the young patriot erect, but 
bound hand and foot with cords. The sculptor, who is a pupil of 
Mr. St. Gaudens, and who has designed much of the ornamental 
statuary at the World’s Fair, has bye sage an excellent figure, 
which will add to his reputation and to the short list of really cred- 
itable statues owned by the City. The figure is, of course, ideal, 
there being no portrait available, and may be taken as representing 
patriotic young America, and as evidence of the artist's ability to 
deal with types of character. The last-century costume, with its 
ruffles and knee breeches, has afforded him an opportunity for pic- 
turesque modelling of which he has availed himself with modera- 
tion.” 

The distant effect is much enhanced by the pedestal, which is 
ornamented, like an antique altar, with ox-skulls and festoons in 
bronze, It displays several tablets bearing inscriptions, one of 
them recording Hale’s lastewords, 


The Kindergarten Association 


THE LECTURE-ROOM of the United Charities Building was well 
filled, on Nov. 23, by members of the New York Kindergarten As- 
sociation and persons interested in its work. The fourth annual 
address of the President, Mr. R, W. Gilder, and the reports of Miss 
Angeline Brooks, Chairman of the Committee on Kindergartens, 
Mrs. Kate D. Davis, Superintendeut, and Prof. Jasper T. Goodwin, 
Treasurer, showed satisfactory progress during the year and # 
sound financial condition. The Association started its first kinder 
garten on March 10, 1889, and now has fourteen, in which there 
are 650 children. The ninth (the Lowell), supported for its first 
year by the proceeds of George William Curtis’s lecture on Lowell, 
was established on Oct. 17, 1892; and during the present year five 
new schools have been opened, as follows :—The Curtis (Jan. ! 
supported by a circle formed by Miss Sarah May Minturn; 
Francis Minturn (March 13), supported by Mrs, Robert B, Mis 
turn ; the Riverside (Sept. 15), supported by the Riverside 
ation; the Auchmuty (Sept. 15), supported by Mrs. Richard T. 
Auchmuty; and No. 14 (Nov. 1), supported by members and 
friends of Amity Baptist Church. 

President Sanger of the Board of Education made an address 
in which he said that the Board had started seven kindergartem 
within the past year, and hoped to have at least twice that num 
in operation. He ex; his hearty approval of the sj 
Two other speakers, both of them new to New York aud 
appeared on this occasion, and each of them made a most 
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hearers. They were the Rev. Dr. Stimson, Dr. Taylor's successor 
at the Broadway Tabernacle, and the Rev. Percy Stickney Grant, 
Dr. Donald's successor at the Church of the Ascension. The for- 
mer was one of the pioneers of the kindergarten movement, in St. 
Louis, many years ago; the latter first became interested in the 
movement two years ago, when he was made President of the Fall 
River Kindergarten Association. It was difficult to tell whether 
the new convert or the old was the more zealous, or the more elo- 
= in his presentation of the advantages of Froebel’s system. 
e quote the President's annual address :— 


“The New York Kindergarten Association has had four years 
of active existence. In the report of 1891 two kindergartens were 
recorded as under its charge, in 1892 three, in the report for 189 
eleven, and now there are fourteen in all; while the Board of Ed- 
ueation of the City of New York, acting in sympathy with our 
movement, has incorporated the kindergarten ‘tas the municipal 

of public instruction. ; 

“We believe that, year by year, the kindergarten more clearly 
proves, not only its undoubted benefit as an educating, refining and 

influence in the families of the poor, but as a philosophi- 
cally accurate means of physical, mental and moral development 
for children of every condition of life. Psychologists are just now 
paving intense attention to that trait of human nature which may 
led approbativeness ; though scientific observers are more 
apt to use the term “ imitation.” So-called “ hypnotism” is an im- 
t branch of this subject; though I cannot help saying in 
that the word and phenomenon itself seem to me in great 
just at present of cy | dangerously over-employed. But 
Sona a of imitation, this deep and abiding trait of the human 
, is the element with which all education, and all processes of 
civilization, have to deal; and it is this trait which is especially 
taken advantage of for the betterment of the mind and the heart in 
the kindergarten—at the very time, at the plastic moment, when 
“imitation” may do its most baneful or its most beneficent work. 
It would appear, then, that the more scientifically the mind is 
studied, and the farther is carried the “ discovery of the child,” the 
sounder srpeers to be the philosophy of the admirable device in- 
vehted by Friedrich Froebel. 

“ But probably no one here needs conversion to the kindergarten 
ystem, and, if he does, the best means of conversion is the kindér- 
garten itself. Every kindergarten in New York is doing untold 
good to individuals and to the community. How far this work 
shall extend depends upon the number of people that can be 
brought to realize the eo that is being accomplished, and that 
may be accomplished. e desire in the future to place this work 
upon a firmer basis; it would be well if the Association did not 
have to o> much upon occasional entertainments for its financial 
receipts, ether we have fewer or a greater number of schools, 
the support should be more regular. 

“If the Association had done nothing else than to encourage the 
most thoughtful and earnest members of the New York Board of 

ion in the introduction of the kindergarten, though but in 
an experimental way, into the general scheme cf ‘public education, 
it would have accomplished a great work. It is our hope that the 
Public School Kindergartens will be so conducted, and will pro- 
duce such results, that their number and efficiency will be speedily 


“Tt is the desire of the managers of the Association that every 
member should consider him or herself also a ‘manager’; and 
the cause should be forwarded by individual effort in every di- 
Certainly no cause is worthier of devotion; none better 

fitted to kindle an abiding enthusiasm.” 
On Nov, 1, the Treasury held a fund sufficient to carry on the 
Work for six weeks only. Contributions are, therefore, urgently 
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The Fine Arts 

Art Works on the Free List 
y gratifying to all lovers of art to know that hereafter 
» Water-colors and statuary are to be admitted to this 
’ free of duty—that is, they are to be so admitted as soon as 
Tariff bill becomes a law and goes into effect. This 
of the Wilson bill is entirely in accord with the wishes of 
Free Art League ; and we are pleased to see that the 
Oposition paper, that stalwart champion of cmersvonag ng 
ior pate to the appeal of the 's t, Mr, 
, with a hearty endorsement of the proposed law, 
as it relates to works of art. The Critic has advocated 
for many years, knowing it to be desired by all the 
in the country, upon whom, for political reasons, a too 
aternal Government has long imposed a protection which they did 
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‘able impression for abilility, earnestness and power to interest his 


A Washington “ special" to The Evening Post, commenting 
upon’ the new bili, contains these words :—“ The art oj a 
have provoked some criticism in not going far enough. ‘ ce 
in oil and water-colors, and statu: does not cover drawings in 
pencil, crayon, or chalk, which are liable to come into special promi- 
nence again at any time. Aside from the question of the educa- 
tional benefit to be gained by this country from having the ports 
thrown absolutely open to original art work, the Treasury would be 
greatly relieved by some incisive paragraph which would save the 
annoyance of having to adjudicate cases continually arising where 
an American tourist abroad sends his own sketches home to his 
friends :in letters, and the letters are held up in the post-office for 
payment of petty little duties.” 





Art Notes 

AT the new art-rooms of C, Klackner, 7 West 28th Street, may 
be seen new etchings after paintings by Jacquet, Meissonnier and 
Leon Moran, oil-paintings by Robaudi, a life-size “ Pierette” ; a 
W. Magrath, a classic “ Harvest Dance”; by Delort, Francis C, 
Jones and others ; also, some very pretty water-colors. 

—Mr. John La Farge’s Samoan pictures in the fifth annual ex- 
hibition of water-colors by American artists at Mr. Keppel’s gallery 
are the best examples of the artist's style that he has shown in 
= for some years. Both are more important than the small 
andscape at the Water-Color Club’s exhibition, It is interesting 
to compare the crowd of Samoans on the road (No. 41 in the cata- 
logue) with Mr. Childe Hassam’s crowds of New Yorkers, in the 
latter show. La Farge’s figures are all distinctly drawn, but 
they produce the impression of intricate and graceful movement ; 
Mr. Hassam’s are come 3 suggested by little blots of color, and 
produce no impression of movement, but only of a confused blur— 
such, in fact, as is made by a city crowd when the observer's at- 
tention is given to something else. La Farge’s picture is, in addi- 
tion, such as only a colorist of the highest order could produce. 
Excellent works are shown by Mr, Albert Lynch, “ A Figure Study ” 
of a young girl; Mr, Francis Day, a girl reading “ A Favorite 
Author” (pastel); and Mr. W. T. Armsden, “The -Harvest” 
(pastel). 


—At Knoedler’s a dozen landscapes by Mr. W. A. Coffin have 
been put on exhibition. Mr. Coffin has a very agreeable talent, 
and does not seer to experience any difficulty in finding his sub- 
jects at home. “In the Somerset Valley, Pennsylvania,’ an early 
moonrise over cultivated, rolling land ; “‘ Evening in the Valley,” a 
later afternoon effect on a green landscape; “ Shower at Sunset” 
and “ A Coming Storm ” show close observation of natural effects ; 
and several of his pictures are uncommonly good as to tone, 


—Although paintings included in the Loan Exhibition at the Na- 
tional Academy of Design must be removed by Dec, 4, it is hoped 
that the other objects can be retained throughout the regular au- 
tumn exhibition of the Academy. 


—The City of Diisseldorf, Heine's birthplace, having declined 
to purchase Herter’s monument to his memory, mainly because he 
was a Jew, even though converted, the Arion Club of New York 
has now come to the rescue, and the sculptured group, with its 
Lorelei and other figures, will soon occupy a fitting place in this city 
where Heine’s works are as well-known as anywhere in Germany. 


—Free lectures on Oriental Seals and Glyptic Art are to be given 
by the Rev. Dr. William Hayes Ward, at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, on Dec, 2, 9, 16 and 23, 


—The inaugural exercises and the first exhibition, this season, 
of the Philobiblon Club of Philadelphia, were held on Nov, 22, in 
the building of the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts. A collec- 
tion of engraved portraits of the colonial period was shown; 
among them a likeness of Brant, Chief of the six Indian tribes, 
after a painting by Romney; a proof-before-letter engraving of 
Washington, from a painting aA Trumbull, made in 1783; and 

rtraits of Carew the beggar, Elizabeth Canning, Lord sorge 

renville of Stamp Act memory, Flora Macdonald and Gen, J 
Oglethorpe. 


Notes 


THE MANY ADMIRERS of Mrs. Humphry Ward will be to 
know that she has nearly finished a novel which will be a lished 
early in the year by her regular publishers, Macmillan & Co, It is 
now three years since the publication of “David Grieve,” which 
our readers will probably 2 surprised to hear has sold much more 
extensively than “ Robert Elsmere.” Not only its first sale, but 
its sale even at the present time, is very large. “ Robert Elsmere” 
was probably the most discussed Mrs. Ward's novels, but 
“ David Grieve” is evidently the most read. 
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—Chas. Scribner's Sons will issue, probably this month, the 
“ Life and Correspondence of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley,” by R. E. 
Prothero, with the codperation of Dean Bradley. The author of this 
work, which has been nearly ten years in po Sageone has had at 
his Dy a0 all the correspondence and family papers of the late 
Dean Stanley, and has prepared a biography as authentic as it is 
sure to be interesting. It is also a picture of his times and of the 
great intellectual and moral movements of the period. 


Mrs. Deland’s new novel, “ Philip and his Wife,” will begin in 
a empacn Atlantic. We have already spoken of this story, 
. which, we have been told by those who have read the manuscript, 
is the meee its author has yet written. It is said todeal with 
divorce without making the subject unnecessarily disagreeable. 


—The libretto of the operetta, “The Princess Nicotine,” which 
is now being sung at the Casino, is a free adaptation of Alarcon’s 
well-known novel “ The Three-Cornered Hat.” Miss a oo 
ger translated this story from the Spanish for the Cassell Publish- 
ing Co., by whom it was published in 1891. No acknowledgment 
. J source has been made by the librettists of “The Princess 

otine,” 


—— The Soul of the Bishop” is the title of a new po by John 
Strange Winter (Mrs. Stannard). Mrs. Stannard’s early life, we 
believe, was passed in a cathedral town and her married life in a 
town, so that she is equally at home with either subject. 

new story will be published by J. Selwin Tait & Sons, 


Many New Yorkers and visitors to New York will hear with 
with regret that Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Stedman will not be at home 
to their friends, on Sunday evenings, this winter. 


—Poet-Lore will complete its fifth year this month, For 1894 
its editors promise, among various attractive single articles and 
series, “Clematis and Ivy: A Record of Early Friendship, bein 
Extracts from vaeenet Letters of George Eliot.” The first o: 
these extracts will be published in peneary. The letters remained 
in the hands of the lady to whom they were addressed until a year 
or so ago, “ when her representative sold them for a goodly num- 
ber of pounds sterling.” No extracts have as yet been published. 


—Canon Kingsley's daughter, Mrs. Harrison (“ Lucas Malet”), 
has written a story whose title consists of the last five words of the 
Psalmist’s appeal, ‘Save my soul from the lion, and my darling 
from the power of the dog.” 

—Mr. I, Zangwill, author of “ The Children of the Ghetto,” a novel 
enjoyed as much by Christians as by Jews, has a new book which 
Macmillan & Co. will soon publish, It is a collection of short 
stories with the title, “ The King of the Schnorers, and Other 
Grotesques.” Schnorer is, we believe, the Hebrew for beggar. 
Messrs. Macmillan have also in press “ English Town Life in the 
Fifteenth Century,” by the widow of J. R. Green, the historian. 
Mrs. Green has had the advantage of her husband's researches and 
has caught from him that a ble style that makes his histories 
such delightful reading. new book by the author of “ Mark 
Rutherford ” will soon be published by the same firm. It is called 
“ Catharine Farge,” and if it resembles its author's other work, it is 
a novel “ with a purpose.” 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are bringing out a new Handy-Vol- 
ume Edition of Longfellow’s Politi Works. in five volumes ; 
“ Greek Lines, and Other Architectural Essays,” by Henry Van 
Brunt ; “ White Memories,” by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney; “ Poems,” 
— William Parsons; a translation of Dante’s “ Divina 

media,” by the same author; three more volumes of the Riverside 
Edition of Thoreau; “ Photography Indoors and Out,” by Alexan- 
der Black ; “‘ Mr. Fish and the Alabama Claims,” by J. C. Bancroft 


Davis ; and “ The Bench and Bar of New Hampshire,” by the late 
Gov, Charles H. Bell. 


—There has been, of late yore, a growing conviction that while 
primary instruction and collegiate training have been organized 


with more or less forethought, the methods of the intermediate. 


schools, intended to pr the young for the higher education, 
have been allowed to drift. This discontent has taken active form, 
and the report of the ten men appointed by the National Educa- 
tional Association, who met ‘0. Alanias the question, at Columbia 
college. on Nov. 8, 1892, will soon be made public. The Commit- 
tee of Ten, by which name they are known, remained in session 
three days ; and after dividing into nine groups the usual subjects 
of study pursued in the none g! schools, they submitted lists of 
atime, cock group being sends up cf ten specialion. Tho 
groups of men, each grou e up of ten s ts. 
report will contain the replies ie their unions: and as the Asso- 
ciation is a thoroughly representative body, and the specialists came 
ineapestnd ik the result Wil carry grest tecghc ond thas tree 
result t weight, and that - 
ant modifications will be mate in tos resent oystern of Ghheetboe. 
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—At a dinner to Mr. Henry Irving, after the revival of “The 
Merchant of Venice,” last Tuesday rg the guest of the even. 
ing, addressing his hosts, the American Dramatic Authors’ Asso. 
ciation, said, in part :— 

‘* You have the stimulus of a public who are, I suppose, ex 
the French, the most inveterate playgoers in the world, and of that 
characteristic of the American people I have reason to speak with 
the liveliest gratitude. Their keen interest in the stage is in ke 
ing with the restless activity of the national mind, and it em. 
braces every phase of the dramatic art, from the old-world plays of 
Shakespeare to the drama which reflects the ideas of our own day 
and generation. Gentlemen, I venture to claim this as one of the 
most gratifying symptoms of a wholesome body politic. It is, 
moreover, a constant encouragement to the most earnest and in- 
telligent effort on behalf of the art which you uphold, and I am 
glad to testify to-night to the comradeship of dramatist and actor, 
of playwright and player; and we feel that strongly on such an 
occasion as this.” 


—Mr. Leslie Stephen, in reply to a letter from Mr. Charles 
Aldrich, Curator of the Historical Department of the Iowa State 
Library, writes :—‘‘ I am glad that you find the Dictionary [of Na- 
tional Biography] useful. It very a killed me; but I am now, 
I hope, over the effects.” The reader will remember, doubtless, that 
Mr. Stephen started out. as sole editor of this monumantal work, 
but, owing to the state of his health, Mr. Sidney Lee became asso- 
ciated with him. Mr. Stephen was finally compelled to withdraw 
from the editorship. 


—Among the ! 490 titles in the catalogue of ancient and modem 
books just issued by B. & J. F. Meehan of Bath, England, we find 
some three-score in the department of Americana ; including a copy 
of the “ Remains of Sir Walter Raleigh” (1675). 


—The friends of Barnard College will be glad to learn, from the 
report of the Treasurer, Mr, George A. Plimpton, that the receipts of 
the College have exceeded by $6000 its current expenses. At no 

riod has the institution been in debt to such an extent that its 
frabilities could not be met before the end of its fiscal year, and 
those who have watched its work most closely declare their belief 
in its permanency. It has received in pledges $30,000 towards ap 
endowment fund of $100,000 ; and if it could be assured of an in- 
come of $15,000, this amount, with the sum derived from students” 
fees, would make it financially independent. Its greatest need at 

resent is land for a building near Columbia College. A build 
find of $100,000 has been secured ; but this cannot be made av 
able without land to put it on. 


—At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the New York Trade 
Schools, on Nov, 21, resolutions were adopted in memory of the 
late Col. Richard T. Auchmuty, whose courage, zeal and modesty 
were fittingly eulogized. The preamble recorded the Board's con- 
viction that “this institution owes its foundation, its nurture, its 
growth, its utility, its success solely to his unaided efforts and self 
sacrificing generosity and labor.” The-resolutions were signed by 
R, Fulton Cutting, who has succeeded Col. Auchmuty as President; 
and J. Pierpont Morgan, Jr., Secretary. “Mr. W. Bayard Cutting has 
succeeded Col, Auchmuty as a Trustee of the Cathedral of St. john 
the Divine. 


—Mrs. Helen Campbell, whose ill-health for two years past has 
revented much of her usual work, has now fully recovered, 
| od gone to Madison, Wis., for some special work in the School of 
Economics under Dr. Richard T. Ely, as well as to take part in the 
University Extension course of the University of Wisconsin, ip 
which she is entered on lecturer on woman's work and wages. Her 
book on “ Woman Wage-Earners: Their Past, Their Present 
Their Future,” the enlargement of a prize monograph for the Amer: 
ican Economic Association, has just appeared from the press of 
Roberts Bros., together with a new and revised edition of “ The 
Easiest Way in Housekeeping and Cooking.” Her novel, “ 
Ballantyne, American,” which has run as a serial in The New 
land Magasine for 1893, will be issued in book-form early in 1894, 
as well as a reprint of her children’s books, the Ainslee Series. 


—The December Century will contain the following statement:— 


‘The publication in Zhe Century of the very interesting diary of 
Napoleon’s voyage to St. Helena has called attention to a sm 
volume entitled ‘Bonaparte’s Voyage to St. Helena, comprising 
the diary of Rear-Admiral Sir George Cockburn.’ This volume 
was published in England in 1888, in a small edition. A com> 

rison of the Admiral’s diary with that of his secretary, Jona 

. Glover (which is the diary for the first time printed by ; 
Century), would seem to indicate that the Admiral’s account wat 
based on the fuller and more important record of his accra 
Whether the Admiral dictated any of his diary may not be 
termined ; but there can be no doubt of the paramount h 5 
value of the Glover manuscript, to which the briefer publicatl 
bearing the Admiral’s name stands as an authentication.” 
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TOGRAPH LETTERS. 
8g PRICE LISTS SENT FREE. 
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Ldigestion 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 

Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 


Mass., says :—‘'I value it as an excellent 
preventative of indigestion, and a pleasant 
acidulated drink when properly diluted 
with water, and sweetened.” 


Descriptvie pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I, 


Uniike the Dutch Process 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 
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‘* ESSAYS FRO/’1 THE CRITIC.” The Critic a 


BIOGRAPHICAL and Critical papers by John Burroughs, E. C. Stedman, Walt. Whit- 
man, Edward Eggleston, R. H. Stoddard, Julia Ward Howe, Edith M. Thomas, Edmund . i 
Gosse, and others. Clubbing List 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


THE CRITIC for one year, and the Essays, together $3.50. To accommodate subscribers who 
desire to obtain a number of periodi- 

Harper's MONTHLY sAYs:—The greater number of these selections will compare | cals through one agency, at reduced 
favorably, for grace and freedom of. style, with the best work of the best modern critics | rates, we will, until further notice, 
and essayists, and several of them exhibit a subtlety and delicacy, combined with aquiet | receive orders for THe CRITIC and 
gravity and vigor of thought, such as is exhibited in few contributions to current litera- | any of the periodicals named below at 
tare, the prices given in the column headed 
“With Tue Critic.” (The price of 


Tue Boston Bupcet sAys :—Invariably clever, keen in insight, and gentle and re- Tux Critic, alone. is $3 ) 
’ , x 


fined in spirit ; the work of men who have little leisure, much cultivation, and the desire 


to be both just and generous. REGULAR! 
PRICE ] 





PERIODICAL. 

THE BurraLo Courigr says :—A published volume of ‘‘ Essays from Tue Critic” 
testifies to the literary ability of which that periodical has quickly become the rallying- 
point and mouth-piece, 





$2 50 |Advance (new), 

50 |American Agriculturist 
American Musician......... 
Andover Review (new),..... 
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THE CRITIC CO., 289 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Century Magazine.......... 
Charities Review 
Chautauquan 

-hristian Union 

Churchman 
Congregationalist (new) 
Cosmopolitan 

Current Literature.......... 
English LIllustrated....,.... 
Farand Near...... baw teees 
Forest and Stream 





POET-LORE. 
With the January issue will begin— 


A School of Literature furnishing each Month a sim- 
oe be suggestive outline for the study of a literary mas iece, The 

1 will with a short series of American poems, beginning with 
Lowell's ‘ of Sir Launfal;’ with Whittier’s “Snow-Bound,’ Lone: 
fellow’s '‘ Spanish Student,’ Emerson's ‘ Each and " etc., to follow. 


Send for Prospectus and Contents-Circulars. 
The New Volume begins with the New Year. 
Subscription, $2.50. Now is the time to Subscribe. 
Order of your Bookseller or News-dealer, or 


POET-LORE CO., 196 Summer St., Boston. 





Garden and Forest 

Good H ousekeeping 
Harper’s Weekly 

Harper’s Bazar 

Harper’s Magazine......... 
Harper’s Young People..... 
Independent.........5.++++- 


Lippincott’s Magazine 
Macmillan’s Magazine 

Mag. of American History.. 
Magazine of Art 

New England Magazine.... 
New World cues 
N. Y. Observer (new)..... 


N. Y. Weekly Times 

N. Y. Weekly Tribune..... 
North American Review.... 
Outing.........++, ete 
Political Science Quarterly. 
Popular Science Monthly... 
Portfolio ............ oe e's 
Public Opinion 

PO nds: 60 tere hehe ues on 
Review of Reviews...... ra 
St. Nicholas 

Scientific American... 
Scribner’s Magazine.... ... 
Ss Serer 
Wide Awake.......... 
WIRE, occ cces sees see veces 
Youth’s Companion (new)... 





A Paper for the Library 


** The bound volumes of THE Critic afford every half-year the best and compactest 
literary record that a public or private library can put on its shelves. There is no other 
publication in America that rivals THe Critic in its field."—-New York Sun. 
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“No such exhaustive and complete record of contemporary literature is elsewhere 
to be found in any periodical of these times. THE Critic long since took rank as the 
foremost literary paper in America.”—New York Times, 


** Has made itself known in America by the independence and ability of its utter- 
ances.”—Votes and Queres. 
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‘Its pages are full of the best literary criticism on this side of the Atlantic,” 
—New York Herald. 


E 


Subscriptions may begin at a ee beg 
'* It ought to have its place on the table of every library in the country.” a a dias 


—The Christian Union (The Outlook). | = 44) remittances should be made by Pom 
Orrick Mongy OrpeR or by CHECK or 

* The first literary journal in America.”—Zondon Academy, payable to the order of The Critic Co. 

Tue Critic Company © 
igper year, Tue Critic Co.4. 289. Fourth Ave., New York, 289 FourTH AVENUE, - - New 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 


New Handy-Volume Edition, Complete 
in five volumes, 16mo, printed from 
beautiful large typ , On Opaque paper, 
bound in a simple but very attractive 
style, and put upin a cloth box, $6.25 ; 
half calf, extra, gilt top, $12.00; full 
morocco, flexible, in fine leather box, 
pel full calf, flexible, in leather box, 
16.00, 


Each volume has a different portrait, the five rep- 

the peet at different periods of his life, and 

the frontispiece is followed by a decorative title con- 
taining an etching of the Cambridge home. 


Greek Lines and Other Architect- 
ural Essays. 


By Henry VAN Brunt. With illustra- 

tions. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

These essays, taken together, form a full and inter- 
esting illustration of the owth of architecture in its 
two great divisions, Greek and Gothic, with special 
reference to the deve'opment of architecture in 
America, and its application to the needs of the 
American people. 


The Growth and Influence of Clas- 
sical Greek Poetry. 


A book of unusual value and literary 
charm. By R. C, Jess, Regius Professor 
of Greek in the University of Cambridge, 
author of ‘Attic Orators,” etc. Crown 
8vo, $1 50. : 


Poems. 
By THomAs WILLIAM PARSONS, 
gilt top, $1.25. 


A book of rare poetic value, which is sure to be 
_ more prized the better it is known, 


Translation of Dante. 


Awonderfully poetic translation of nearly 
all of the Divine Comedy, by Dr, Par- 
sons, With an Introduction by Prof, 
CHARLES EL1iotT Norton, and a Biblio- 
raphical Sketch by Louise ImocEn 
meng 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


I2mo, 


Photography Indoors and Out. 


A Book for Amateur Photographers. By 
ALEXANDER BLACK. Wifh illustrations, 
16mo, $1.25. ‘ 


A most helpful and convenient manual, cov 
the whole field in brief space, and interesting an 
aiding the beginner in the most direct way. 


fir. Fish and the Alabama Claims. 


A Chapter in Diplomatic History. By 

J. C. BAncrort Davis, 8vo, 75 cents, 

Mr. Davis has had long and intimate connection 
with the State Department, and his discussion of this 
subject is based on thorough acquaintance with it in 
its political and relations, and is a valuable 
contribution to our diplomatic history. 


- Thoreau’s Works. 


New Riverside Edition, Carefully edited, 
with Introductions giving an account of 
the time and circumstances in which the 
volumes were written, and full Indexes. 
In ten volumes, with three Portraits ; 
1, A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers. 
2. Walden ; or, Life in the Woods. 

ivi 

Early Spring in M: usetts, 


Winter. 
Excursions in Field and Forest. 
. Miscellanies, i jographical Sketch 
: icant Wita-ao Wassuron an on latex to ace 
ten volumes. 
Each, crown 8vo, gilt top, Ose ; the set; 
10 vols,, $15.00; half calf, $27.50. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
GHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 Bast 17th Street, New York. 








REMINGTON I YPEWRITER 


As Perfect in Design and Construction, 
as Original Ingenuity, Long Expesience, and 
Constant Improvement can make a writing- 
Machine. 
tical, Durable, Easy to Learn and to Operate. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


It is Simple, Well-Ilade, Prac- 








Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


















RICH FURS. 


Fur Cloaks, Capes, [luffs, Fur 
Trimmings, 
Fur Carriage and Sleigh Robes. 


Paris & London Novelties. 
COSTUMES. 


Reception and Evening Gowns, 
Tailor-Made Cloth Suits, 
Riding Habits, 
Cloth, Velvet and Plush 
Coats and Jackets. 


[Mackintoshes, 
Storm Coats. 


Droadovey AR 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 








RARE BOOKS.—Catalogue (48 pp., 8vo.) 

of Rare Books for Sale. Fust published. 

Gratis and post free to Collectors, 
Mrgnuan, Export Bookseller, Bath, Eng, 








[ MONUMENTS. 





Special designs arranged for work 

_ set in any part of the United States. 
Correspondence Solicited. 

Send for Illustrated Hand-Book, 











. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New Yor: | 


“AMERICA'S GREATEST RAILROAD," 


NEW YORK (CENTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 
FOUR-TRACK TRUNK LINE, 







e ‘a 
Reaching by its through cars the most import+ 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 


Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk is gs 
All trains arrive at and depart from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave. and gad St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section, 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK, 
“For one of the ‘Four-Track Series’ send two 


two-cent stamps to George H. Denice, G Pas- 
senger Agent. cand Central Station, ee tae 


CHEAPEST 
BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 


Ata great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices, 


ade rma ante an Doom 
SPECIAL TERMS TO ens. . 
Libraries and parcels of books bought, 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREB. 


LEGGAT BROS. 
81 CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK, 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 
To Librarians, Book Lovers, 
and Booksellers. 

Our NEW CATALOGUE OF RARE 
AND CHOICE BOOKS, compriain works 
on architecture, bi phy fee leavenk 
the drama, first edi hakespeariana, 
rare French books, works of art, etc., etc., 


"2 eaoiee se ig ‘hb valuable 
collection. 


BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Square, N. Y. 
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Harper & Brothers’ ‘New Books. 





The Cloister and the Hearth; 


Or, Maid, Wife, and Widow. A Matter-of-fact Romance. 
By CHARLEs READE. With Photogravure Portrait, and 550 
Illustrations from Drawings by Wotan MARTIN JOHNSON. 
Two volumes. 8vo, Illuminated Silk, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $8.00. (/n a Box.) 


The Masters and Masterpieces of En- 
graving. 


By Wittis O. Cuarin. Ilustrated with Sixty Engravings 
and Heliogravures. 8vo. Ornamental Leather, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $10.00. (/# a Box.) 


The Christ-Child in Art. 


A Study of Interpretation. By Henry van Dyke. Iilus- 
trated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $4.00. 


Riders of Many Lands. 


By THEopore AyraAvuLt Dopoz, Brevet Lieutenant-colonel 
U, S. Army. Illustrated with Numerous Drawings by 
FREDERIC REMINGTON, and from Photographs of Oriental 
Subjects. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $4.0. 


Italian Gardens. 


By Cuarres A. Pratt. With Many Illustrations, includ- 


ing a Colored Frontispiece printed in Paris. 4to, Cloth, 


Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $5.00.(Mearly Ready.) 


The Boy Travellers in Southern Europe. 


Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey through Italy, 
Southern France, and Spain, with visits to Gibraltar and 
the Islands of Sicily and Malta, By Tuomas W. Knox. 
Profusely Illustrated. Sq. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.00. 


Von [loltke’s Works. New Volumes: 


8, Speeches, and Memoirs of Field-Marshal Count 
Helmuth von Moltke. With Two Portraits. 2 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, $5.00: (/n a Box.) 

Pield-Marshal Count Helmuth von Moltke as a Corre- 
spondent. 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


Everybody’s Guide to Music. 


ay OsIAH Bootu, With Illustrations. Square 16mo, 
oth, Ornamental, 75 cents. 


A [lotto Changed. 


A Novel. By Jean InceLtow. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamen- 
tal, $1.00. 


The Distaff Series: 


Short Stories. Eent by ConsTANcEe CARY HARRISON.— 
The ° ited by Kate Dovcias Wicern, 
Art. Edited by CanpAce WHEELER.— 

Barly Prose and Verse. Edited by Atice Morse 
EARLE and EmILy Sewers — e of 

. RANCES A. GOODALE.— 

Woman and. the Higher Education. Edited by ANNA 
C, BracketT.—16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00 a volume. 





Letters of James Russell Lowell. 


Edited by CuArtes Ettot Norton. With Three Photogra. 
vure Portraits. Two Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $8.00; Three Quarter Calf, $12.50. (/na 
Box.) 


A Short History of the English People. 


oy R. Green, Illustrated Edition. Edited 4 Mrs. J. 
R, Green and Miss Kate Norcate. In Four Volumes, 
Vols. I., I1., and III, now ready. With Colored Plates, 
Maps, and Numerous Illustrations. Royal 8vo, Illumi- 
nated Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5.00 per volume, 

(Nearly Ready.) 


Orations and Addresses of George 
William Curtis. 


Edited by CHArLEs Etiot Norton, Vol. I. Orations and & 


Addresses on the Principles and Character of American > 
Institutions and the Duties of American Citizens. 8vo, 7 
Cloth, $3.50. (Nearly Ready.) 


‘¢Harper’s Young People’’ for 1893. : 


Vol. XIV. With about 800 Illustrations and 904 Pages, 
4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.50. 


The Prince of India; 


Or, Why Constantinople Fell. By Lew WALLAce, Author 
of ‘Ben Hur,” etc. Two Volumes. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $2.50; Half Leather, $4.00; These Rusted 
Leather, $5.00; Three-Quarter Calf, $6.00; Three-Quarter 
Crushed Levant, $8.00. (/# a Box.) 


The Rulers of the Mediterranean. 


By Ricwarp Harpine Davis, author of ‘‘ The West from a 
Car-Window,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.25. (early Ready.) 


Illustrated Biblic Dictionary, 


And Treasury of Biblical History, Biography, Geography, 
Doctrine, and Literature, With Numerous Illustrations and 
Important Chronological Tables and Maps. By M. G, EAs- 
ton, M.A., D.D. 8vo, cloth, $r.s0. 


The Mate of the **‘ Mary Ann.”’ 


By Soruiz Swett. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
‘mental, $1.25. (In ‘‘ Harper's Young People Series.”) 


A Referendum to Ben-Hur. 


A Referendum for the Illustrations in the Garfield Edition 
of General Lew. WALLACER’s Novel ‘‘ Ben-Hur.” Prepared 
by PAuL vAN Dyke. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. (early Ready.) 


On the Road Home. 


Poems. By MArcAret E. SANGSTER. Illustrated, 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $1.25. 


To Right the Wrong. 


ANovel. By EpnaLyYALu. Illustrated. Post, 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.50. ‘ 


Harper’s Black and White Series. 


Latest Issues: 


Travels in America 100 Years Ago. By THomas TwIN- 
1nc.—Evening Dress. A Farce. By W. D. Howetts.— 
My Year in a Log Cabin. By W. D. Howe tts. Ilustrated. 
32mo0, Cloth, 50 cents each. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS’, New York. 


CH" The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, oF 
Mexico, on receipt of the price. ‘ 





















